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Memorabilia. 


. ALU men become good creatures, but so 
slow !’,—or perhaps only slowly come to 
be known for as good as they were. Modern 
Philology for May shows us, in one article, 
David Hume taking a very great deal of 
trouble to persuade William Strahan to con- 
sider for publication Robert Henry’s enor- 
mous ‘History of Great Britain’; and on 
the publication of its second -volume, taking 
as much trouble to.get his own long review of 
it printed. He failed in this, owing to the 
implacable vindictiveness of an editor, the 
enemy of Henry. The review was accepted 
for publication, and then ‘‘ reduced to ab- 
surdity : the name of Dr. MacQueen, Hume’s 
antagonist, was substituted for that of Dr. 
Robertson, his friend; the tone of sincere 
commendation was altered to one of ironical 
adulation ; the promise was made to continue 
the article in a subsequent issue.’”’ And 
proofs were then sent to Hume, who wrote: 
55 wish you woud check your Printer with some 
Severity for the Freedoms he uses; I suppose to 
divert himself, He has substituted the Name of 
Dr. Mac Queen, whom certainly I did not think 
of, instead of Dr. Robertson, to whose Merit I 
meant to do some Justice. The last Paragraph, 
which seems to be entirely his own, is also too high 
a Praise for a new Author like Dr. Henry. But, 
if you want a few Sentences to fill up the Page, 
I have added them, and beg that you woud take 
care, that the Printer throw them off faithfully. 
I am Sir 
Your most obedient Servant 
Davip Hume. 
This is described as ‘‘ a letter of strong re- 
proof to the editor, tactfully attributing the 
alterations to the printer’s carelessness.’’ But 
surely it is satire, not reproof—artful, not 
tactful—and weak, not strong. Anyway it 
was ineffective. 
It is the conscientiousness of Boswell that 

















another . article’ maintains. ‘‘ He allows 
himself -unfavotrable interpretation ~ ‘and 
comment, but he never tampers with histori- 
cal fact.’” His treatment of Mrs. Piozzi is 
in question. In the ‘ Life’ did he omit pas- 
sages favourable to her which existed in his 
own Journal? ‘‘ In the extensive portions of 
the Journal that are accessible Boswell has 
not suppressed a single compliment ’’ paid by 
Johnson to Mrs, Thrale. The two authors of 
the article, Mr. Frederick A. Pottle and Mr. 
Charles H. Bennett, write like lawyers. (We 
know no higher compliment.) They examine 
every passage on which a charge against 
Boswell of unfairness to Mrs. Piozzi has been 
based, having earlier said that ‘“‘ The matter 
of Boswell’s treatment of Mrs. Piozzi is very 
simple-and can be stated in six words: he 
was honest but not magnanimous,” and they 
conclude: ‘‘ The charge that, in order to 
attack her, he tampered with his record of 
Johnson’s conversation is simply not sus- 
tained.”’ 

What is of more general interest is what 
they have to say of Boswell’s method. 

His records . . . are of two sorts: fully written 
journals, almost as highly finished as the ‘ Life ’ 
itself, and brief and cryptic jottings of words, parts 
of words, and phrases. Some of the most bril- 
liant portions of the ‘ Life’ were written up from 
notes of the latter class, without ever having been 
expanded in the Journal at all. . . It seems certain 
that Boswell had a mind which could bring back 
in detail almost everything that had ever passed 
through it, provided that he had a clue in the form 
of notes written soon after the event. When he 
had expanded the notes in the Journal, he did not 
generally expand further in writing the ‘ Life,’ but 
he sometimes did. . . Our conclusion is that both 
sorts of expansion are on exactly the same footing 
and that both are just as ‘“ genuine” as the 
original notes. Boswell’s memory, given a jog by 
the record, went on to recover material that he 
had not previously written down. 


- By a happy chance a passage from one of 
Gerard Manley Hopkins’s letters (2 Dec. 
1879) comes under our eyes: 


I think Boswell is, with the exception of St. 
Austin’s Confessions, and some other spiritual 
works, the most interesting book I ever read. . . 
It is not only that he cd. photograph Johnson; 
when he has occasion to draw another character 
it is lifelike: he hated Mrs. Thrale, yet her picture 
in the few scenes where she appears comes out as 
bright and witty as she could herself wish, because 
as an artist he was above doing an injustice. 


[X the Exeter City Library a set of ‘ Notes 

and Queries,’ complete from the begin- 
ning, was destroyed by enemy action. The 
City Library would be grateful if any one 
could replace thé set either as a gift or for 
payment. 
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Literary and Historical 
Notes. 


CAMBRIDGE INSTALLATION 
MEDALS, 1835-62. 


THE issue of medals to commemorate the 
installation of four successive Chancellors 
of the University during the period 1835-62 
was entirely a commercial undertaking. It 
was not officially subsidised, but it would 
seem that a certain number of members of 
the University agreed to purchase the medals, 
and that a number of other people in Cam- 
bridge and elsewhere also undertook to have 
specimens of them. At the present time in- 
stances in Cambridge appear to be quite rare. 
The little story of the issue begins and 
ends with James Peters, a well-known gold- 
smith and jeweller in the Cambridge of his 
time. His business passed eventually into 
the hands of Munsey and Co. Ltd., the present 
owners, who: have kindly made careful in- 
quiries into these matters. They are, how- 
ever, unable to supplement them in any detail, 
except to add that the London firm of en- 
gravers, who did such excellent work for 
Peters, still similarly serve their successors. 

It will be seen, during the course of the 
following notes, that Peters had the field to 
himself in 1835 and 1842, but that in 1847 
another neighbouring goldsmith and jeweller, 
Thomas Reed, now represented by Mathers 
and Son, became for the time being no mean 
rival. This was on the occasion of the instal- 
lation of the Prince Consort in 1847, but in 
1862—when the Duke of Devonshire was in- 
stalled—Peters again appears to have been 
left unchallenged, this being his last issue. 

It would seem very improbable that anyone 
ever actually wore one of these medals, 
although Peters—as will be seen below—in 
1842 assured his public that this could be 
done ‘‘ without injury ’’—presumably to the 
medals, The bracketed date is that of the 
issue of the successive medals: 


I. 1834, 12 Dec. [1835] John Jeffreys 
Pratt], Marquess Camden, K.G., LL.D. 
(Trin.), unanimously elected in the room of 
H.R.H. the Duke of Gloucester, deceased. 

The festival took place early in July, 1835 
(C. H. Cooper, ‘Annals of Cambridge,’ iv, 
391-95), the Installation taking place on the 
6th. Peters thus describes his first medal in 
the course of the following advertisement : 
(Cambridge Chronicle, 3 July 1835). ‘‘ Cam- 











bridge Installation Medals. Under the Pat 
ronage of the Most Noble the Chancellor, 
James Peters, Jeweller, St. Mary’s Street 
[now Market Hill] most respectfully an- 
nounces that he has just completed a Medal 
to Commemorate the Installation of the Mar- 
quis Camden as Chancellor of the University, 
Executed in the most beautiful style by the 
first Artist at the Soho. On the obverse is a 
correct likeness taken from Life by his Lor- 
ship’s permission, within the following in. 
scription: Joan: Jeffreys: March: Camden: 
Nobiliss: Acad: Cantab: Cancell: 1835. 

‘‘ The reverse has a Perspective View of the 
Interior of the Senate House, shewing cor- 
rectly the whole of that splendid Room, and 
the motto Deum Timeto: Regem Honorato: 
Virtutem Colito: Disciplinis Bonis: Operam 
Dato. Price of Silver in Case, £1 1s., Bronze, 
10s. 6d., White Metal, 5s.”’ 

The Fitzwilliam Museum has three speci- 
mens of this medial, one in each of the named 
metals, the specimen in silver being presented 
to the Museum by the late Dr. A. C. Benson 
(Magd.) in 1916. The University Marshal 
(Mr. F. W. Cowles) has a specimen in white 
metal. 2 

Rev. W. G. Searle, in his ‘Coins, Tokens 
and Medals of the Town, County and Univer- 
sity of Cambridge,’ published by the Cam- 
bridge Antiquarian Society in 1871, dealing 
only with their actual details, refers (p. 27) 
to all these medals. It will be seen that he 
states that medals were also struck in gold in 
1835 and in 1847. This may have been the 
case in 1847, but there is no present evidence 
that a gold medal was actually issued in 1836, 
or indeed in association with the three other 
Installations. Doubtless, however, this was 
done, for the Chancellors themselves at least 
would have wished to possess one in gold. 

Searle’s reference to this 1835 medal is as 
follows: 

‘“‘ Struck in gold, silver, bronze and white 
metal. Obv. Joan: Jeffreys : March : Camden: 
Nobiliss : Acad : Cantab : Cancell :1835. The 
robed bust to the left. 

Rev, In exergue, in 4 lines, Deum Timeto: 
Regem Honorato : Virtutem Colito : Disciplinis 
Bonis:Operam Dato. The interior of the 
Senate House. Above, Victory flying, with 
wreath and palm. 


II. 1840 [1842]. Hugh (Percy), Duke of 
Northumberland, K.G., High Steward of the 
University, elected in the room of the Mar 
quess Camden. He was installed at Northun- 
berland House, London, on 30 Oct. 1840, but 
the festival in his honour did not take place 
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at Cambridge until early in July 1842, when 
several days were devoted to the purpose. It 
was on this occasion that the Duke presented 
to the University the bronze replica of the 

at Warwick Vase, which stands adjacent 
to the Senate House, and has thus just com- 
pleted its first century there. 

The medal bears : 

Obv. Princeps Illustriss: Hugo Percy 
Northumb: Dux Acad :Cantab : Cancell : 1842. 
The robed bust is to the right. 

Rev. South view of Senate House. An 
academic procession going to the east door. In 
exergue, Senate House, the arms of the Uni- 
versity, and Alma Mater Cantabrigia. Above, 
in a segment, the arms of the Duke of North- 
umberland, with supporters and crest; the 
motto Esperance en Dieu round the edge. 

Cooper (op. cit. iv. 653-57) gives much 
detail concerning the festival, to which he 
adds a footnote descriptive of the medal, in 
the course of which he says: ‘‘ Mr. Peters set 
forth a medal in gold, silver, bronze, and 
white metal.’’ However, Peters himself makes 
no reference to a gold medal in his adver- 
tisement. 

(Cambridge Chronicle, 9 July 1842). ‘‘ Cam- 
bridge Installation Medals. Under the Pat- 
ronage of His Grace the Chancellor. James 
Peters, Goldsmith and Jeweller, St. Mary’s 
Street, respectfully announces the completion 
of the Installation Medals, which have been 
executed in the best style by the first artists, 
to commemorate the Installation of His Grace 
the Duke of Northumberland, as Chancellor, 
and upon whith no expense has been spared 
to render them worthy the occasion. . .’’ The 
prices of the medals were as in 1835, and the 
advertisement closes with the information 
that ‘‘ a few impressions of the Camden In- 
stallation Medal, forming a pair with the 
present one, may also be had.”’ 

A specimen of this medal, in silver, is in 
the present possession of Mr. A. F. Rule, of 
Cambridge. Its particular interest is that it 
remains in its original red morocco leather 
case, inscribed ‘‘ Installation Medal,’’ in gold 
lettering. Inside, on the white silk padding, 
is: ‘“‘ Jas. Peters, Goldsmith and Jeweller, 
St. Mary’s Street, Cambridge. Mourning 
Rings on the shortest notice.’’ At the Fitz- 
william Museum there is a bronze specimen 
of this medal, and also one of white metal. 
Mr. F. W. Cowles also possesses a specimen 
in white metal which, together with his 1835 
specimen, was bought at a stall on Market 

ill, Cambridge, a few years ago. 


IIT, 1847, 25-27 Feb. A contested election. 








H.R.H. Prince Albert elected in the room of 
the Duke of Northumberland, deceased. The 
Prince was inaugurated at Buckingham 
Place on 25 March following. Early in July, 
Queen Victoria and the new Chancellor 
honoured the University with their second 
visit, when high festival was again kept. The 
Prince was duly installed at the Senate House, 
the Queen being present (Cooper, op cit. iv, 
688) and he conferred honorary degrees on a 
number of distinguished people. That evening 
the Queen and he dined in St. Catharine’s 
Hall, of which College the Master (Dr. 
Henry Philpott) was then Vice-Chancellor. 

Peters advertised this medal thus :— 

(Cambridge Chronicle, 26 June, 1847). 
“James Peters and Sons respectfully an- 
nounce their intention of Publishing on the 
First of July a Medal in Commemoration of 
H.R.H. Prince Albert as Chancellor of the 
University. His Royal Highness having been 
graciously pleased to honour them with direc- 
tions as to the Likeness (which is taken from 
a Miniature painted by [Sir Edward] Ross 
for Her Majesty) and with his approbation 
of the medal, since its completion, will, they 
trust, be a sufficient guarantee of its merit and 
correctness, The Proofs are now ready, and 
orders are received for them in Gold, Silver 
and Bronze. . .”’ 

It was on this great occasion that Thomas 
Reed made his only appearance in the same 
newspaper :—‘‘ T. Reed, Goldsmith, Market 
Hill, Cambridge, in conjunction with Messrs. 
Hunt and Roskell (Late Storr and Mortimer) 
has the honour to announce the Publication of 
a medal to commemorate the Installation of 
Prince Albert as Chancellor... His Royal 
Highness has been most graciously pleased 
to allow two sittings to an eminent artist, 
Adams, for the purpose. It will, therefore, be 
the most recent likeness extant, and, as a 
work of art, will stand unrivalled in its class. 

‘““T. Reed most respectfully informs the 
Nobility, Clergy, and Gentry, that a Subscrip- 
tion-book is open at his Establishment for 
Signature, where orders are also received. 
They will be struck in Gold, Silver, and 
Bronze. . Probably specimens of Reed’s 
medals are in existence, but it has not yet 
proved possible—under existing circumstances 
—to trace one. 

Further reference is made to these medals 
in advertisements in the same newspaper on 
10 July, 1847, at which time the Royal Arms 
grace both of them. Peters then announces 
that his medal has been issued ‘‘ Under the 
Sanction of H.R.H. the Chancellor’; and 


Reed, ‘‘ Under the Immediate Patronage of 
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Her Most Gracious Majesty the Queen.” 

This medal, so far as the Peters issue was 
concerned, was designed upon lines similar to 
those which had preceded it. The obverse 
bears the inscription: ‘‘ Princeps Celsissimus 
Albertus Acad :Cantab:Cancell :1847.”’ The 
robed bust is to the left. The reverse is as in 
1835. There are two specimens at the Fitz- 
william Museum, one in bronze and one in 
white metal, 


IV. 1861 [1862, 10 June]. A contested 
election. William (Cavendish), Duke of 
Devonshire, elected in the room of H.R.H. 
Prince Albert, deceased. ‘‘ This Installation, 
however, does not create among us that vivid 
interest with which all were possessed when, 
15 years ago, the youthful consort of ° our 
Queen was admitted, amid every description of 
festivity and rejoicing, to the dignity of 
Chancellor of Cambridge.’ Thus the Cam- 
bridge Chronicle, 10 June, 1862, wherein 
there is no advertisement concerning the issue 
of any commemorative medal. A medal was 
struck ; 

Obv. Princeps Illustriss: Gulielmus Caven- 
dish Devoniae Dux Acad :Cantab:Cancell : 
1862. The robed bust is to the left. 

Rev, As in 1835. 

The Fitzwilliam Museum has two specimens 
of this medal, one in bronze, and the other 
in white metal. 

The Duke of Devonshire continued Chan- 
cellor until his death in 1891, and with him 
closed the brief issue of these medals. 


E. A. B. Barnarp. 
St. Catharine’s College, Cambridge. 


PATMORE AND THE OXYMORON. 


EADING Jane Green on the Oxymoron 
(clxxxii. 145) I said to myself: It seems 
that she does not read Patmore, for surely 
the Oxymoron is so much his favourite figure 
of speech that in no poet is it likely to be 
more frequent. And at length I set myself to 
find whether the Oxymoron was really so 
frequent in him as I thought. Here is my 
harvest. The instances in square brackets 
are from the prose. 

His favourite adjective, ‘‘sweet,’’ is applied 
to pride (following Crashaw, noted by JANE 
Green), self-confidence, {self-humiliation, 
self-denial], repentance, service, patience, 
[gravity], repulsion, alarm, Order [doctrine, 
to be enforced], weakness and love-weakness, 
folly, [unreasonableness] (in women), pain, 
smart, fear (and ‘‘ sweet-fearful ’’), shudder- 
ing, awe. Love is severe and irate. Pride 


is sweet, lovely, and innocent. Good is ugly, 
dreadful, hated, commanded. Patience is sad 
as well as sweet, fear happy as well as sweet, 
[bondage is happy]. Both charm and bliss 
are aweful, and awe is sweet ; awe and gravity 
are both lovely. Alarm is both sweet and 
beautiful. Pathos is ‘‘ blissfullest’’ and 
haughty. Sweetness, Leeioicing and 
pleasure] are all grave, Order is sweet, and 
freedom |[love, and passions] are ordered, 
Raptures can be “sorry,’’ but we have the 
rapture of submission, of refusal i[as well as 
“the tender passion of refusal’’], and of 
captivity. '[Passion has great decorum; the 
passions are ordered, and reconciled.] Other 
two-word paradoxes are celestial sorrow, 
{celestial sadness], dangerous grace, hopeless 
heaven, splendid privations, austere voluptu- 
ousness (cf. Herrick’s ‘‘cleanly wantonness’’), 
innocent loftiness, mild magnipotence, 
[magnificent moderation], harrowing praise, 
mournful malice, benignant guile, gentle 
state (cf. Shakespeare’s ‘‘ gentle majesty” 
mentioned by JANE GREEN), fond remorse, 
bitter boon, faithful rogue, dear despair, 
arduous peace, Suppliant omnipotence; and 
in the prose, lucky disaster (to oneself), 
spiritual senses, spiritual body (where both 
senses and body are meant literally), pene 
apathy, sane madness, mad sanity, delicate 
indecency, careful luck (his translation of 
curiosa felicitas). 

The following are coupled: 
sweet (dreams), strict and sweet (service), 
peace and ardour, peace and vehemence, tur- 
moil of content, chaste and warm, [chaste 
and stormy], surprising and serene, severe 
and glad, [melancholy and leyity, pride and 
modesty]; My Joy, My Dread. 

I should call the following expanded 
oxymorons: a simple heart and subtle wit; 
this fond indignity, delight; the comfortable 
glooms of Hell; the wickedness of lawful 
things; the sorry comfort of assured worst; 
Mild, firm, judicious, loving, bold, discreet 
(Cardinal Newman); and, in the prose: the 
synthesis of absolute content and infinite 
desire; repellent and alluring severity ; the 
union of spontaneous energy and restraining 
law; the thoughtful and prudent (and 
earnest) fool; the niceness of nasty thinkers; 
immorality delicately and strictly conscien- 
tious; an inseparable accidental duty ; for- 
cibly, tenderly, and daintily. 

‘““Heavenly chance express ”’ : 


absurd and 


a symmetri- 
cal oxymoron, where the noun is in conflict 
with two adjectives. _ 

Foolish and fair was Joan without, 





Foolish and foul within. 
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an intricate antithesis, with a latent oxy- 
moron: ‘‘ fair-foul ’’ (which he has used else- 
where). 

Fanny PRIcE. 


A DISCOVERY AT STOKE POGES. 


(F all the places of pilgrimage in the 
English-speaking world, Stoke Poges, 
with the single exception of Stratford-on- 
Avon, is the most widely known. The most 
familiar poem in all literature was written 
in and about its country churchyard, a poem 
that, as Johnson said, ‘‘ abounds with images 
which finda mirror in every mind and with 
sentiments to which every bosom returns an 
echo”’; its Manor House was the property 
and home of William Penn’s family; so that 
a constant stream of visitors flows through 
the ever-open doors of the church. But, while 
the tomb of Thomas Gray, with the epitaph 
composed by him, and the Penn hatchments, 
are known to all, the memorial of an almost 
equally famous Englishman has remained 
unnoticed and unrecognised in the church for 
the past century and a half. It is the quar- 
tered shield and crest in painted glass of 
Fulke Greville, Lord Pe “Servant to 
Queen Elizabeth, councillor to King James, 
and friend to Sir Philip Sidney,’’ as his 
epitaph, also self-composed, describes him on 
his tomb at Warwick. 

Visitors to Stoke Poges commonly fail to 
observe that one of the most remarkable 
features of an interesting church is the vesti- 
bule on the north side, forming the private 
entrance from the Manor House, and remin- 
iscent of an age when the distinctions of 
wealth and rank were as conspicuous in the 


House of God as in the world outside it. The’ 


structure is an interesting example of that 
Strawberry Hill Gothic which so curiously 
anticipated the Gothic Revival of the follow- 
ing century, and its windows are filled with 
painted glass which, as we learn from Lips- 
comb’s ‘ Bucks,’ belonged originally to the 
Elizabethan manor house pulled down in 
1789; it was the glass noted by Gray in those 
“rich windows that exclude the light’’ to 
which he refers in the opening stanzas of his 
‘Long Story’ and which he may well have 
had in mind in speaking of ‘‘ the boast of 
heraldry.” 

The interest of this glass has been strangely 
overlooked alike by the editors of the ‘ Vic- 
toria County History’ and by the surveyors 
of the Royal Commission on Historical Monu- 
ments; both authorities dismiss it as ‘‘ mostly 








Flemish ’’ ; neither observed that it includes a 
number of fine shields of English workman- 
ship of the early seventeenth century ; neither 
offers any explanation of its origin; and both 
failed to recognise among it the insignia of 
Fulke Greville. 

The shield that gives the clue to its proven- 
ance ig now missing, but was recorded a cen- 
tury ago by Lipscomb (‘ Bucks,’ iv, 569). It 
bore the quartered arms! of Sir Edward Coke 
Lord Chief Justice of England, who acquired 
the manor in the last years of Elizabeth and 
eventually made his home there. From the 
account of him given in the ‘ D.N.B.’ it is 
possible to identify most of the shields as 
those of his relations or associates and to 
infer that they were part of the embellish- 
ments added to his newly-bought residence. 
They include the quartered shield of Roger 
Manners, 5th Earl of Rutland, who married 
Sir Philip Sidney’s daughter, and whose 
cousin, Elizabeth Manners, was wife to 
William Cecil, Earl of Exeter, Sir Edward 
Coke’s brother-in-law ; of John Fortescue, son 
of Grace Manners, another of Rutland’s 
cousins; of Sir Walter Mildmay, Chancellor 
of the Exchequer and Treasurer of the 
Queen’s Household; and of Sir Robert Ducie, 
Sheriff and Lord Mayor, ancestor of the 
present Earl of Ducie. Sir Edward Coke 
was trebly connected by marriage with the 
Manners family: his: first wife, Elizabeth 
Cecil, was sister of William Cecil who mar- 
ried Elizabeth Manners, cae, gp of the 3rd 
Earl of Rutland; his second wife, Bridget 
Paston, was descended, like all the contem- 
porary Earls of Rutland, from Sir William 
Paston; and his daughter Frances married 
John Villiers, elder brother of the Duke of 
Buckingham, whose duchess was Elizabeth 
Manners, daughter of the 6th Earl of Rut- 
land. 

Fulke Greville was also nearly related to the 
Earls of Rutland; his mother, Anne Neville, 
was sister to Margaret, wife of the second 
earl; and he was thus cousin to the third and 
fourth earls, who were fathers respectively of 
Roger Manners and Elizabeth, sister-in-law 
to Sir Edward Coke’s wife. 

The quarterings of his shield at once recall 
to. the genealogist the romantic marriage of 
his grandparents, the poetic story of which 
can = read in any account of the earldom 
of Warwick; most of these quarterings are 
those of the Willoughby family, brought in 
by Elizabeth Willoughby, heiress of the 
barons Brooke, whose title was revived for 





1 Party azure and gules three eagles silver. 
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Fulke Greville. They illustrate the descent 
of the manors of Broke in Westbury, which 
passed by marriage from Paveley to Cheney 
and thence to Willoughby; of Hook, Dorset, 
which passed from Cifrewast to Maltravers, 
thence to Cheney and Willoughby; andi of 
Southwick, in North Bradley, which passed 
from Greynville to Stafford and thence to 
Cheney. A pee in Aubrey’s ‘ Wilts,’ 
edited by Jackson, p. 401, accounts for most 
of the quarterings, which are: 

1. Sable on a cross in a border engrailed 
gold seven roundels sable, Greville. 

2. Ermine a fesse checky gold and azure, 
Arden. 

5. Quarterly per fesse indented silver and 
azure, Acton, 

4. Ufford quartering Bec, for Willoughby. 

5. Patched. 

6. Vair two pallets gules. 

7. Gules four lozenges in fesse silver on 
each an escallop sable, Cheney. 

8. Silver three molets gules, Hansard. 

9. Azure a cross paty gold, Paveley. 

10. Quarterly, gules a lion silver, and silver 
a cross paty gules, 

11. Gules three bars silver. 

12. Silver a cheveron gules in a border en- 
grailed sable, Stafford of Hook. 

13. Silver six lions gules, Greynville of 
Southwick, 

14. Sable fretty gold, Maltravers. 

15. Azure two gemel-bars silver, Cifrewast 
of Hook. 

16. Party per fess azure and gules three 
crescents silver, Aumerle. 

17. Gules billety gold a saltire vair, Cham- 
pernowne. 

18. Gold on a bend sable three horseshoes 
silver, Ferrers of Bere. 

19, 20, 21. Patched. 

Crest, a greyhound’s head raised sable col- 
lared gold with roundels gules. On shield 
and crest a crescent for the second house. 
Of the unidentified quarterings No. 6 is, per- 
haps, like Nos. 19-21, a patch from another 
shield; Nos. 10 and 11 were brought in by 
Cheney, for No, 10 was recorded by Aubrey as 
an impalement of Cheney in Westbury 
church ; some of them appear on the shields 
round the table-tomb of Fulke Greville’s 

randparents at Alcester. One of the 
Bedielan copies of Edmondson’s ‘ Genealogical 
Account of the Noble Family of Greville,’ 
1766, has a frontispiece with a shield of 
seventy-two -named quarterings including 
most of the above; it was reproduced by 


pond with those on the tomb of Roger Man- 
ners, at Uffington, Lincs, recorded in the 
Gentleman’s Magazine for 1862, with the dif- 
ference of a crescent for the second house, the 
fifth Earl of Rutland’s father being second 
son of the second earl. The glass, until re. 
cently owned by the lord of the manor, is now 
the property of the church. 

Fulke Greville, as we learn from the 
‘D.N.B.’, was the patron of Camden and 
procured his appointment as Clarenceux 
King-of-Arms in 1507. Collins, ‘ Peerage,’ 
tells us of a pedigree drawn up for him by 
Camden, and there can be little doubt that 
this shield at Stoke Poges was marshalled by 
Camden to illustrate that pedigree. As such 
it must be ef the highest interest, not merely 
to the numerous existing members of the 
Greville family, but to all students of her- 
aldry and genealogy. 


E. A. GREENING LAMBORN. 


. 


EDMUND GRINDAL, FOXE, AND 


WENDELIN. 
BEFORE me, as I write, is a handsomely 
bound little volume of Christopher 


Plantin’s printing, of date 1567, which bears 
upon its at “a a sixteenth-century in- 
scription: ‘“ libris Johan Henrici 
Lockeri Tigurini qui me sibi comparavit 
Heidelburga Ao d 68.” On the base of the 
page, in ink far more perished, follows 
Jacobi Wendelini, 1603. The latter ascrip- 
tion is not in the hand of a person who had 
learned to write, prior to 1568. The volume 
itself comprises the four books of L. A. Julius 
. Florus, de Gestis Romanorum, and a com- 
mentary thereon. 

The interest in such a volume would ap- 
pear, at first sight, to be purely bibliographi- 
cal, but the association marks may suggest 
historical inferences of value. 

John Henry Locker was the rare possessor 
of a double Christian name, and should be 
identifiable thereby. A Mr. Locke, of Ant- 
werp, andi, therefore, in proximity to Plan- 
tin’s printing-office, received Sandys, when 
the future Archbishop of York was a fugitive 
from England, in Marian days, and, whilst 
the guest was at dinner in Locke’s house, one 
Gilpin, Sandys’s kinsman, whispered in his 
ear that men of King Philip were searching 
for Sandys, whereon he once more fled; to 
Cleves. 

A more considerable interest attaches to the 





Foster in ‘Some Feudal Coats,’ p. 98. The 
sixteen quarters of the Manners shield corres- 











name of Jacob Wendelin, The printer, Wen- 
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delin, has received mention by Grindal, in 
connection with a request that marks the 
limits of literary honesty possessed by that 
somewhat worthy man, 

That request was, in effect, to falsify the 
text of Cranmer’s controversy with Gardiner, 
and of Archdeacon Philpot’s references to the 
Real Presence, wherever necessary to support 
the controversial opinions shared by Foxe and 
the promoter of the scheme. Concerning the 
writings of Cranmer, the first traceable refer- 
ence to the matter occurs in a leter of 10 
May, 1556, written by Grindal, then a volun- 
tary exile at Strasburg, to Foxe at Basle. 
In reply to his correspondent, who was search- 
ing for a suitable printer, Grindal writes, 
“ As to what you have sent about instigating 
Wendelin, I will speak in all candour: I dare 
not disturb him with such a proposition. He 
is a fastidiously scrupulous man—and, more- 
over, strongly addicted to that opinion on the 
Sacramental question ascribed to Luther.”’ 

Grindal then recommends Augustin Frisius, 
“who is poor, very poor, and who, if fur- 
nished with funds, would set about the busi- 
ness strenuously enough.’’ But Froschover, 
already amply provided with this world’s 
goods, was also most apt for the business, and 
Bullinger would prick him on to do it. 

From this it would appear that others, be- 
fore Shakespeare, had thought of the phrase, 
“My poverty and not my Will consents.’’ 

Upon 1 Aug. 1556, Grindal returns to 
the matter. He is concerned about Arch- 
deacon Philpot’s apparent concessions to 
Catholic doctrine, regarding the Real 
Presence. The Examinations of that digni- 
tary prior to his burning had been published 
already in English and Latin, and published 
from Philpot’s own notes, in an account as 
touching and self-revealing as a reader could 
wish. It bears the very impress of the man, 
in his longing for life, his obduracy, his 
strange ‘modernness of thought, and lack of 
respect for any authority save that of his own 
internal conviction. He could not solve the 
problems proposed, but would not assent 
whilst he doubted. Bonner’s verdict on Phil- 
pot sums all; ‘‘ A gentleman, whom I would 
should do well, but who will wilfully cast him- 
self away.”” Such a man differed from Grin- 
dal much as Archbishop Benson might have 
differed from the late Mr. John Kensit, and 
Grindal determined to bring him into line 
w'h Calvinism, 

The letter of 1 Aug. specifies the desired 
forgeries: With regard to the Examinations 
of Philpot, ‘‘ There are some things in them 
which need an erasing tool. He appears to 


‘entangle himself with words 


We cannot 
approve, as for instance, that Christ is really 
in the Supper, etc. If the English book [i-e. 
Philpot’s own account, J.C.W.] had not been 
published, some things in it might have been 
cooked to less toughness.’’ 

None of the passages relative to Philpot 
is indexed in the Parker Society’s reprint of 
Grindial’s Letters, yet the editor must have 
been aware of the transaction, for corrections 
had involved the Society in expense and 
trouble. They had relied on Foxe’s Text and 
printed it. They reprinted, in pamphlet form, 
twelve pages of Philpot’s controversial Speech 
before Convocation, and his Examinations, to- 
gether with a list of Corrigenda extending to 
over thirty items, for which Foxe could not 
have been responsible. For the reprint, no 
reason was assigned, but the reader was 
earnestly requested to bind up the amended 
version with the volume of the Examinations. 
Very few copies so bound are known. In fact, 
the Parker Society’s volume is edited with 
conspicuous fairness, and distinguishes from 
the Examinations proper, those sequels of 
Foxe’s which, in temper, language and learn- 
ing are utterly unlike anything that Philpot 
is credibly reported to have uttered. 

As for the translation of Cranmer’s Work 
on the Sacrament, against Gardiner, Grindal 
gives Foxe directions to consult Peter Martyr 
upon alterations of statements by Cranmer 
that have produced ‘‘ mutterings,’’ but dis- 
suades Foxe from inverting the order of the 
arguments of Gardiner, since the Catholic 
party ‘‘will cry out that the arguments are 
moved out of position, with a fraudulent in- 
tent ... That is my opinion, you in your 
candid opinion may come to a different judg- 
ment.’? In fact, Grindal considers that the 
perversions might be found out, but leaves it 
to Foxe to chance the charge of fraud, if the 
latter prefers it, in his ‘‘ candid ’’ judgment. 
Foxe possibly apprehended the need of some 
caution, whilst the actual manuscripts of 
Cranmer remained out of his possession, for 
he made enquiries of Archbishop Parker con- 
cerning the place of their deposit, and Parker, 
in turn, sought to vex one, Dr. Nevinson, 
with demands for ‘their possession; all of 
which can be read in the Archiepiscopal cor- 
respondence. 

The translation of Grindial’s Latin letters 
to Foxe has been a matter of pleasure. His 
style is individual and forcible. He left no 
more doubt about his intentions, when ex- 
pressing himself, than Jack Dempsey was 
wont to do. When he writes ‘“ ut ingenue 





quod sentio loquar”’ the free rendering leaps 
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to the mind, ‘‘ Now, babe, I’m going to spill 
a mouthful.’’ The only words that puzzle 
are those relative to Gardiner, whom he evi- 
dently intends to term, ‘‘ Topsy-turvy Dick.”’ 
He uses the phrase ‘‘ Joannes ad oppositum,”’ 
for the purpose, and the Editor of the Parker 
Society noted, a hundred years ago, his in- 
ability to discover the allusion in these words. 
The exact words—of a translation—do not 
matter. Grindial, in his letter of 28 Dec. 
1557, writes, ‘‘ Tp translate, word for word, 
betrays a want of judgment. The translator 
should render the sense, expressing the 
author’s mind, not his own, sprinkling it with 
the ornaments of the language.’’ It is to be 
hoped that the brief translations do really 
indicate the nefarious intentions of Grindal 
and of the understanding with Foxe, Frosch- 
over and the like that enabled a very neat 
job to be directed by an expert. The job 
will remain a source of inaccuracy and con- 
fusion for generations to come. 

Of Wendelin, too fastidious for the dirty 
work, Grindal’s appreciation of his principle 
is his best epitaph. Perhaps some chance 
reference records yet more to his credit. 


. ©. WHITEBROOK. 
24, Old Buildings, Lincoln’s Inn, W.C.2. 


ALL HALLOWS, LOMBARD STREET. 
(See ante p. 78.) 


AN observant and careful assistant in the 

removal of the church, has made notes 
of inscriptions on coffins found in 1939 and 
removed. His notes may be well worth obser- 
vation, for the names are those of many well- 
known citizens of All Hallows, and thanks are 
due to him. Fifty-six boxes (in addition to the 
thirty-nine boxes below mentioned) of such 
bones so found were packed and removed, with 
zood care. The names were on the lead coffins 
ous of copper) from below the church, and 
several in a vault near the church. Some of the 
lead coffins were in a bad state. The coffins and 
contents were placed in long wooden boxes 
which were then filled up with other similar 
relics. A great number of other skulls and 
bones were also found and were placed in long 
boxes properly fastened. Unfortunately it 


was not possible to note exactly all the names 
and dates on all the coffins found. 

In all, thirty-nine boxes containing coffins 
of. bones and fifty-six other boxes were so 
packed and removed. Most of the bones were 
in sound order, a few decayed. 
skulls and the teeth were 


Most of the 
in sound order. 











Some of the bones were relics of large persons, 
I saw specially bones in the soil outside the 
church, where wood coffins had decayed: one 
thigh bone about ten feet down evidencing a 
skeleton of great size. 

The first lead coffin so read was dated ap. 
1735 and the last 1848. Thirty-nine coffins 
were so removed. In all ninety-five long 
boxes (I was informed), were removed, ofall 
such relics of skeletons. I was enabled to 
inspect. The names taken, inscriptions, not 
all in full, were made in order in copying as 
the cases were dealt with. 


Elizabeth Cotzs, died 31 Jan. 1769. 

James Cook, died 11 Feb. 1816. 

Sarah Cook, died 26 Dec. 1793. 

John Purturps, died 17 Sept. 1777. 

Maria Woon, died 10 Jan. (illegible). 

William Brooks, died 12 Oct. 1737. 

William Lone, died 20 July 1756. 

Brian Broucuton, died 16 Jan, 1825. 

Robert Suan, died 8 Sept. 1848. 

James ALLEN, died 23 Oct. 1755. 

Elizabeth Face, died 16 March 1748. 

Joseph Gonson(?), died 18 Feb. 1756. 

Daniel Rooke, died 17 Feb. 1766. 

Elizabeth Maryan, died 27 Oct. 1829. 

Thomas Ayett, died 24 Oct. 1825. 

Patience PincuBeck, died 3 June 1827. 

Samuel Hoots, ‘“‘ dyed March 12th, 1735.” 

Mrs. Mary Humerstone, died 15 Jan. 1766. 

Caroline Rebecca Elizabeth Groves, died 4 
July, 1825. 

Thomas GREENHILL, died 27 Dec. 1823. 

Mary Watmstey, died 9 Feb. 1848. . 

Edward Watmstey, died 4 Feb. 1841. 

Edward Watms ey, died 5 April 1814. 

John Apcock (in a vault below the passage), 
died 26 Feb. 1826, 

Ann Apcock, died 25 Jan. 1834. 

Patience Purtuips, died 2 Mar. 1772. 

Margaret Dixon, died 30 Oct. 1798. 

Margaretta Josephine WortHINcTON, died 16 
Sept. 1841. 

Juliet Mary Georgiana WorrTHINcToN, died 
28 Aug. 1837. 

Mrs. Watker, died 9 Jan. 1781. 

Charles Harris, died 11 Nov. 1735. 

Jemima Greaves,-died 31 July, 

Thomas Ay ett, 26th Sept. 1800. 

Frances Aytett, died 24 Nov. 1815. 

Ann Pitrman, died 11 Jan. 1807. 

Thomas Pitrrman, died 20 Oct. 1834. 

Charles Lemon, died 18 Nov. 1779. 

Mary Lanepate, died 5th Dec. 1793. 


In the valuable notes of Mr. Adrian 
Oswald, F.S.A., he pointed out that an iron 
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cofin had been found; a coffin in unusual | Zeugma, we have rather the less violent 


metal. 
W. H. QuarReE Lt. 


FIGURES OF SPEECH. 


XIII. ZevGMa anp SyYLLepsis. 


[sine as part of two phrases a verb which 
properly applies to only one, seems to be 
a purely literary figure, rare in English, 
more common in Greek and Latin. The best 
known example is probably I Timothy iv, 3, 
“Forbidding to marry and commanding to 
abstain from meats,’’ where the italicised 
word is not in the original. An exact English 
parallel occurs in ‘ Merchant of Venice,’ 4, 1, 
75: 

You may as well forbid the mountain pines 

To wag their high tops and to make no noise 

When they are fretted with the gusts of heaven. 
“Command to make no noise’’ is the sense 
implied. So in the 55th Sonnet : 


Nor Mars his sword nor war’s quick fire shal) 


um 
The living record of your memory. 


where from ‘‘ burn ’’ we must supply “‘ des- 
troy’? to suit ‘‘ sword.’’ When Spenser says 
that Theseus ‘‘ began to rend His heare, and 
hasty tong that did offend,’’ it seems best to 
supply ‘‘curse,’? so as to exclude a grotes- 
quely improbable action. Gray seems to have 
objected to Horace Walpole’s ‘* powdered with 
crowns and diamonds,’’ for he would substi- 
tute ‘‘loaded with crowns and powdered with 
diamonds.”’ 

In ‘Odyssey,’ 21, 173, Antinous _ tells 
Leiodes that his revered mother had produced 
in him no great archer, oldv te purnpa Brod 
7 uevar Kit dioro@v, bender of the bow and 
shooter of arrows; and Virgil wrote similarly 
in ‘ Aen.’, 12, 815. ‘‘ non ut tela tamen, non 
ut contenderet arcum,’’ but not to shoot 
arrows, not to bend the bow. Seneca, ‘Agam.’ 
12, has ‘‘nonne vel tristes lacus incolere 
satius? nonne custodem Stygis? (sc. 
videre).”” In Statius, ‘ Theb.’ 1, 538, Adras- 
tus’ daughters, though they resemble arm- 
clashing Pallas and quivered Dian, behave 
with great propriety when presented to two 
strange warriors, ‘‘ pariter pallorque rubor- 
que Purpureas hausere genas,’’ their pink 
cheeks are drained by pallor and suffused 
with blushes, But in ‘ Silv.’ 4, 3, 10, where 
Domitian is hailed as one “ qui limina belli- 
cosi Iani iustis legibus et foro coronet,’’ as in 
Pope’s ‘“‘ See Pan with flocks, with fruits 
Pomona crowned,’’ quoted by Farrar as a 








figure Syllepsis, where two possible senses of 
the same word are used, as here ‘“‘ crown ” 
and “encircle.” 

This figure of Syllepsis, according to Addi- 
son, ‘‘is mightily used by Ovid, but is a 
very low kind of wit, and has always in it a 
mixture of Pun.’’ His examples are the 
Sun’s appeal to Phaethon, ‘‘ Consiliis non 
curribus utere nostris,’’ take my advice, not 
my car, and Jove’s final action in the same 
case, ‘‘ pariterque animaque rotisque expulit 
aurigam,’’ which I would class as a Zeugma. 
Sandys ingeniously imports a Syllepsis into 
the appeal of Deucalion and Pyrrha to 
Themis, ‘‘ Mersis fer opem, mitissima, 
rebus,’’ O help the drown’d in water and des- 
paire. Addison does not observe that the 
immaculate Virgil has used the same figure 
—of an archer, ‘‘ pariterque oculos arcumque 
tetendit,’’ cocked his eye and his gun, as the 
ribald version runs; and of Sychaeus’ ghost— 
“‘erudeles aras traiectaque pectora ferro 
Nudave,”’ he bared his breast and laid bare 
the scene of his murder. Joseph of Exeter 
writes, ‘‘ auriga iugales, seque pedes stim- 
ulat,’’ the driver spurs his steeds, the foot- 
man himself, where the second action is 
clearly figurative. When the pun was in 
favour even in serious writing, Syllepsis 
flourished too, Sylvester’s Moses asks per- 
mission for Israel to go to Horeb, that “‘ their 
hearts and heifers they may offer there.’’ 
Sidney has ‘‘ the messenger came in with 
letters in his hand and haste in his counten- 
ance.”” ‘ Psalm’ evii, 10, ‘‘ being fast bound 
in misery and iron,’’ a phrase adopted by 
Fairfax. Chapman saw nothing absurd in 
representing Elizabeth ‘‘Her ears and 
thoughts in steep amaze erected,’ over 
Raleigh’s Guiana expedition; and Evelyn 
later could write of Charles I as “ circled 
with his royal diadem and the affections of 
his people.”” Milton had a weakness for 
puns, and his “‘ light-armed troops in coats 
of mail and military pride’’ was certainly 
not comically meant, like ‘“‘ he sat in a very 
clean shepherd’s dress and a profound melan- 
choly ’’; or Dickens’s ‘‘ Miss Bolo went home 
in a flood of tears and a sedan chair.’’ But 
Pope used the figure admirably in his satiri- 
cal writing, e.g., “‘ Dost sometimes counsel 
take, and sometimes tea,’’ or “‘ He first the 
snuff-box opened, then the case,’’ or ‘‘ this 
general is a great taker of snuff'as well as 
towns.’’ George Meredith’s Countess pic- 
tured herself at the confessional, ‘‘ the kneel- 
ing Beauty outside, thrice ravishing as she 
half-lifts the veil of her sins and her visage.’’ 
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“‘ Half-lifts ’’ is admirable. The only every- 
day example I have noticed is ‘‘ stumps and 
the match were drawn.” 

Jane GREEN. 


NOTES ON THE ‘OXFORD 
ENGLISH DICTIONARY.’ 


Theatrical Words—(continued) 
38. Behind the Curtain. 
B. The Players, 
1. The ‘ Lines of Business,’’ ete. 
1846, 
Low-Comic (attrib.). Not in ‘O.E.D.’ 
‘ Quizziology of the British Drama,’ by 
G. Aa’Beckett, p. 11 (Punch 1846): 
“‘ Without saying a word to the low-comic 
countryman.”’ 


Nom Réte. Not in ‘O.E.D.’ ‘ Albert 
Chevalier,’ by Himself and Brian Daly, 
P: 51 (Macqueen, 1896) : 

“Likewise enacting the nom réle in a 
splendid manner.” 


OrF Part. Not in ‘O.E.D.’ 
Years Passed Among the Players,’ by Joe 
Cowell, p. 25 (New York, 1844) : 

“* T was young, and would do as she bid me, 
and therefore was selected to play all the 
off parts to her that it was possible for me 
to undertake.”’ 

1747. 

Otp Man. Not in ‘O.E.D.’ in the theatri- 
cal sense, ‘Scanderbeg; or, Life and 
Liberty, to which are added a List of all 
the Dramatic Authors, etc.,’ by Thomas 
Whincop, p. 243 (W. Reeve, 1747): 

““And was thought an Actor of great 
Humour in low Comedy, especially in the 
parts of Old Men.”’ 

1762. ‘ Correspondence of Garrick,’ vol. i, 

. 144 (Colburn, 2nd ed. 1835) quoting 
letter dated 15 July 1762: 
“‘ His feeble old men, which he has only 


‘ Thirty 


tried one season, will increase your 
hopes.”’ 
1775. ‘ Memoirs of Thomas Holeroft,’ vol. 


i, p. 236 (Longman, 1816) quoting letter 
dated 1 June 1775: 

‘*T have succeeded best in low comedy and 
old men.” 

1794. ‘ Memoirs of Charles Mathews,’ by 
Mrs. Mathews, vol. i, p. 101 (Bentley, 
1838) quoting letter dated 3 Aug. 1794: 

‘* He is a very respectable performer in a 

eneral line, but mostly ‘old men’.”’ 

1849. ‘The Theatrical Mirror,’ No. 5, p. 
31, 24 Sept. 1849: ‘ 








““Mr. Basil Baker, a comedian of some 
celebrity in Liverpool and Dublin, is en- 
gaged for the first old men at Druy 
Lane.”’ 

1902. ‘ Life on the Stage,’ by Clara Morris, 
p. 39 (Isbister, 1902): 

“For the benefit of those who may not be 
familiar with theatrical terms of pro- 
cedure I will state that a company was 
ag made up of a leading man 
(heroes, of course), first old man, second 
old man, heavy man, first comedian, 
second comedian, juvenile man, walking 
gentleman, and utility man.”’ 


1838. 

Otp Woman. Not in ‘O.E.D.’ in the 
theatrical sense. ‘Memoirs of Charles 
Mathews,’ by Mrs. Mathews, vol. i, p. 
101 Footnote (Bentley, 1838) : 

‘‘Mrs Davenport, since, the inimitable 
‘Old Woman’ of Covent Garden 
Theatre.”’ 

1902, ‘ Life on the Stage,’ by Clara Morris, 
p- 40 (Isbister, 1902) : 

‘“‘ Then came the leading lady, the first old 
woman (who was sometimes the heavy 
woman), the first singing soubrette, the 
walking ladies, the second soubrette (and 
boys’ parts), the utility woman, and the 
ladies of the ballet.” 

1833. 

Opera Hero. Not in ‘O.E.D.’ ‘ The Deep, 
Deep Sea,’ by J. R. Planché, p. 22 (Lacy, 
No date) (Produced: Olympic Theatre, 
23 June, 1833): 

**T will only stay 
To sing a song—As Opera heroes choose 
Always to do when they’ve no time to 
lose.’’ 
1770-(1881). 

Principat, (B.2.e). ‘ Correspondence of 
Garrick,’ vol. i, p. 405 (Colburn 2nd ed. 
1835) quoting letter dated 17 Oct. 1770: 

‘‘ But Jomelli is here [Naples] and is the 
composer; Deamicis and Apribeau, prin- 
cipals.”’ 

1827. ‘Life and Times of Frederick Rey- 
nolds,’ vol. i, p. 74 (Colburn, 2nd ed. 
1827) : 

‘‘The minor performers having left the 
stage, the principal now remained solus.” 

1893-(1896). 

Principat Boy. (2.c. Supp.). ‘ Jack and 
the Beanstalk,’ by Harry F. McClelland, 
P. 11 (Gotobed, 1893) (Produced: 

lephant and Castle Theatre, Christmas, 
93 


1893) : 
“‘She’s Jill, our ‘ principal girl,’ the gal- 
lery’s joy! 
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So it’s only natural, as I’m the principal 
{9 


boy! 
1893. , 

PrincipaL Grru. Not in ‘O.E.D.’ See 

PrinctpaL Boy above. 
1703. 

PROBATION Part. (III.5), Not in 
‘O.E.D.’ ‘ Roscius Anglicanus,’ by John 
Downes, p. 32, 1708. (Reprint Ed. Mon- 
tagu Summers, Fortune Press, 1924): 

“Mrs. Bhen (sic) yave him the King in 
the Play, for a Probation Part.”’ 

1891. 

Society Actress. (LY. 12.b). Not in 
‘O.E.D.’ ‘ Life of E. L. Blanchard,’ by 
Clement Scott and C. Howard, vol. ii, p. 
604 Footnote (Hutchinson, 1891): 

“Mrs. Brown-Potter, who played Annie 
Silvester, was an American ‘society’ 
actress.’’ 

1795-(1824). 

Stan. (sb) (5.a). ‘Memoirs of Charles 
Mathews,’ by Mrs. Mathews, vol. i, p. 
142 (Bentley, 1838) quoting letter dated 
31 Mar, 1795: 

‘Miss Wallis is engaged after Mr. Kemble, 
as she will not play with any other 
ater. .”? 

1812-(1824). 

Star. (v) (6). ‘Memoirs of Charles 
Mathews,’ by Mrs. Mathews, vol. ii, p. 
186 (Bentley, 1838) quoting letter dated 
15 Jan. 1812: 

“JT wish Mr. Harris could see me when I 
‘star’ it in Vapid and Goldfinch.” 

1840-(1865). 

Stock Actor. (B.2). ‘The Stage, both Be- 
fore and Behind the Curtain,’ by Alfred 
Bunn, vol. ii, p. 244 (Bentley, 1840): 

“He must, therefore, either remain an 
ordinary (and ordinary enough heaven 
knows!) stock actor, or make some des- 
perate effort.”’ 


Stock Business. (B.2). Not in ‘ O.E.D.’ 
‘The Stage, both Before and Behind the 
Curtain,’ by Alfred Bunn, vol. i, p. 57 
(Bentley, 1840) : : 

“You, moreover, have to contend against 
the apprehension of their being engaged 
in other establishments, and the distri- 
bution of the stock business becoming 
thereby deranged.”’ 

1795-(1887). 

Stock Part (B.2) ‘Memoirs of Charles 

Mathews,’ by Mrs. Mathews, vol. i, p. 

151 (Bentley, 1838) quoting letter diated 

5 July 1795: 

“For I had the pleasure, after long holding 





rg me as a ‘ stock part,’ to get rid 
of it.’’ 
1856. 

Stock Srar. (B.2). Not in ‘O.E.D.’ 
“Mimic Life,’ by Mrs. Ritchie, p. 44 
(Boston, 1856) : 

“‘ As the ‘ stock star’ of a popular theatre, 
in Boston, she had shone several years in 
the dramatic firmament.” 

1710-(1836). 

SUPERNUMERARY, (B.e.). 
Betterton,’ by Charles 
(Gosling, 1710) : 

“But on the Stage, not only the Super- 
numeraries, as they call them, or Attend- 
ants, mind nothing of the great Concern 
of the Scene.’’ 

1813. ‘ Memoirs of G. F. Cooke,’ by Wil- 
liam Dunlap, vol. i, p. 138 (Colburn, 
1813) : 

“The charges, independent of the expense 
of supernumeraries, are stated . . . to 
have been at that time one hundred and 
sixty pounds.”’ 

1879-(1886). 

Titte Rote. (11). ‘ Extravaganzas of 
Planché,’ by J. R. Planché, vol. iii, p. 
263 (Coll. Edn. French, 1879): 

** And to crown all Madame Vestris in what 
it is now the fashion to call ‘ the title 
role of hate 

1826. 

Triat-Part. Not in ‘O.E.D.’ ‘ Recollec- 
tions of John O’Keefe,’ vol, i, p. 333 
(Colburn, 1826): 

“One of these dismal tragedians from Lon- 
don was suffered to have a trial-part of 

’ Richard IIT at Smock-alley Theatre.”’ 

1831. ‘ Correspondence of Garrick,’ vol. i, 
p. 28. Biographical Memoir, by James 
Boaden (Colburn, 2nd ed. 1835, first pub- 
lished 1831): 

‘“* An approved trial-part it seems; for long 
after, it was also Kemble’s.”’ 

1759-(1874). 

Unpverstupy. (v.) (1).. ‘ Correspondence of 
Garrick,’ vol. i, p. 99 (Colburn, 2rid ed., 
1835) quoting letter dated 18 Feb, 1759: 

** You should order the part to be under- 
studied, by Mrs. Yates, as has been the 
general practice.”’ 

1844, ‘Thirty Years Passed Among the 


‘ Life of Thomas 
Gildon, p. 37 


Players,’ by Joe Cowell, p. 45 (New York, 
1844) : 

“‘ Harley was cast Leporello, and I was 
desired to understudy it.’ : 

1849. ‘ The Theatrical Programme,’ No. 2, 
p. 25, 11 June 1849: 

‘““ And temporary unforeseen circumstances 
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are at once overcome by the practice of 
under-studying, as it is called, in other 
words, the acquisition by a second-rate 
actor, of the words and business of parts 
played by his immediate superior in order 
that he may step into his shoes on 
occasion of sudden indisposition.’’ 
1854. 

VILLAIN OF THE Piece. Not in ‘0O.E.D.’ 
in the theatrical sense. ‘ Autobiography 
of an Actress,’ by Mrs. C. A. Mowatt, p. 
133 (Boston, 1854) : 

“* And Ayesha, the villain of the piece, who 
had received a great wrong.’’ 

[This word has also a figurative sense in 
frequent use. ] 
1831. 

Watkinc GENTLEWomaN. (4). ‘ Correspon- 
dence of Garrick,’ vol, i, p. 56, Biographi- 
cal Memoir by James Boaden. (Colburn, 
2nd ed., 1835, first published 1831) : 

“‘ She accordingly dropped into the walking 
gentlewomen ; and at Drury Lane theatre, 
was not permitted a long walk.’’ 

1827-(1865). 

Watkine Lavy. (4). ‘Life and Times of 
Frederick Reynolds,’ vol. ii, p. 11 (Col- 
burn, 2nd ed., 1827): 

‘* Even real sterling talent could have done 
nothing with the heavy walking ladies 
and gentlemen in ‘ False Delicacy ’.”’ 

1854. (Attrib.). ‘Autobiography of an 
Actress,’ by Mrs. C. A. Mowatt, p. 250 
(Boston, 1854) : 

““To be forced to enact the walking-lady 
character of Gertrude was a_ severe 
punishment.” 

Sr. Vincent TROUBRIDGE. 


ATTHEW ARNOLD: UNCOLLECTED 

LINES.—In the ‘Letters of Matthew 
Arnold,’ II, 32, he writes to his mother, 21 
Feb. 1870: 


Tell Fan that the lines in my second Cornhill 
article, ‘‘ Below the surface stream,” etc., are my 
own, and I think them good; I have seen them 
quoted in four places since. 


A footnote below gives them with reference : 


Below the surface-stream, shallow and light, 

Of what we say we feel—below the stream, 

As light, of what we think we feel—there flows 

With noiseless current strong, obscure and deep, 

The central stream of what we feel indeed. 

* St. Paul and Protestantism,’ Cornhill Magazine, 
November, 1869. 


As Arnold himself thought these verses 
good, why were they not included in his 
© Poetical Works,’ 1890, or have they been in- 





serted in an edition of later date? I find no 
statement by whom the Poems were collected, 
and as the Letters lack an index it is not 
easy to find anything in them, 

TO 


[The lines are included in a new Oxford edition 
- epeay poems now going through the press — 
D. 


RESCIT EUNDO.—My old Cambridge 

friend, the Rev. Hugh Percy Jones, in 

his well-known work on Classical Quotations, 
gives this without any reference. 

Many people, I am told, appear to think 
that it is but a modern phrase, adapted from 
Vergil’s ‘ Aeneid,’ Book iv, lines 174-5, where, 
speaking of ‘“‘ Fama,’’ by which he means 
“Rumour,” he says: 

Mobilitate viget, viresque acquirit eundo. 

This is an entirely erroneous idea. 


The phrase comes directly from Lucretius, 
De Rerum Natura, Book vi, lines 340-342. 
Lucretius is here talking of the great velocity 
of thunderbolts, and says: 

Denique quod longo venit impete, sumere debet 

Mobilitatem etiam atque etiam, quae crescit eundo 

Et validas auget vires et roborat ictum; 
the translation of which—from the pen of the 
famous Cambridge Lucretian _ scholar, 
H, A. J. Munro—runs as follows: 

Then, too, as it advances with a long-continued 
moving power, it must again and again receive new 
velocity, which ever increases as it goes on and 
augments its powerful might and gives vigour to 


its stroke. 
L. G. H. Horron-Smita. 
Atheneum Club. 


\ ESTMINSTER ABBEY.—I have noticed 

in Stowe’s ‘ London’ a tradition—doubt- 
less well-known to many, but it wasn’t to 
me—that the first of the long series of sacred 
buildings on the Westminster Abbey site was 
a temple to ‘‘ Apollo.’? Afterwards, to sanc- 
tify the islet, a church was erected by King 
Lucius in a.p. 184. Stowe’s authority 
Sulchard was an eleventh-century monk of 
Westminster, who wrote a history of the 
Abbey, now preserved in two MSS. Elaborate 
musical worship of ‘‘ Apollo’’ in a Western 
island, probably Britain, was reported by 
Hecataeus of Abdera. True, this was in the 
third century B.c., but that would not have 
prevented a monkish historian from adopting 
it for his purpose if he knew of it. ‘‘Apollo 
in Britain would have been the deity known 
in Gaul as Lug, whose name appear: as Llew 
in old Welsh literature. 

WwW. W.G 
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ERSES ATTRIBUTED TO JOSEPH 
HALL.—In an old book catalogue 
(Robinson) I find offered a manuscript trans- 
lation of ‘ Vergil’s Aeneids,’ c. 1640, by one 
Russell, on the flyleaf of which is the follow- 
ing quatrain : 
Russell’s Translations gladly I’de commend, 
But that the Worlde doth know I’me Russell’s 
Freind , 
Hows’ever thus miuch to the Worlde I vow, 
That Virgill never English spoke till now. 
Jo: Ha: 
This is ascribed to ‘‘ John Hall, the seven- 
teenth century poet,’’ by which is presumably 
meant Joseph Hall (1574-1656) bishop and 
satirist. I have not seen the original, but 
think the quatrain worthy of a place in 
‘N. and Q.’ 
OLYBRIUS. 


A READING IN ‘ WIDSITH.’—The fol- 
lowing passage of the Old English ‘ Wid- 

sith,’ wherein the poet mentions his journey 

through the mighty domain of the Goths, has 

given rise to some difficulty : 

109 Donan ic ealne geondhwearf épel Gotena, 
sdhte ic 4 sipa pa sélestan, 

lll pet wes innweorud Earmanrices. 

Most editors at line 110 have adopted Lud- 
wig Ettmiller’s reading gesitha (Scopes 
Vidsidh, 1839) in the improved form (ge)sipa, 
a genitive plural dependent on pd@ sélestan, 
“the noblest of companions.’’ A recent 
editor, Kemp Malone (Widsith, 1936, p. 
89), following a number of earlier editors, 
has preserved in his text the MS. reading 
sia, which he takes as genitive plural of sip 
“journey,’’ ‘‘ the best, noblest of journeys,”’ 
with line 110 as a parenthesis and pet (111) 
referring back to the épel Gotena in 109. This 
interpretation, while it has the merit of dis- 
pensing with alterations, seems very forced; 
the king Eormanric’s personal retainers are 
searcely to be described as the very homeland 
of Goths. 

I believe an attractive alternative explana- 
tion is possible for the passage. We may well 
have to do in line 110 with a very common 
Old English alliterative phrase side sécan or 
gesécan, with siSe dative singular, ‘‘ to 
Journey to, arrive at (by journeying),’’ fol- 
lowed by the accusative object. The idiom is 
found for example in Beowulf (1951), 
Juliana (452), Christ (62, 146), Andreas 
(175, 845), Genesis (2425), Fates of Apostles 
(32), Exhortation (72) (Grein-Wiilker, 11b, 
273 ff.), etc., and very similarly elsewhere in 
Widsith (6f.) Here, the slight correction of 
MS. siba to stipe could be readily explained 
from the endings of surrounding words. 





On this interpretation, line 110 is a variant 
of 109, and Gotena (genitive plural) qualifies 
both épel and the substantive phrase pa 
sélestan ‘‘ clarissimos,’’ masculine accusative 
plural, cp. Beowulf, 3121 f. In line 111 pet 
wes though explanatory is naturally singular 
in agreement with the true subject annweorud 
which follows it; so too in modern German 
the singular ‘‘ Das’’ would be used. Our 
reading is therefore: ‘‘ thence I travelled 
through all the homeland of the Goths, ever 
in my journeying I sought out the noblest of 
them; those were the personal retainers of 
Eormanric.’’ This gives sound sense, and 
would satisfactorily clear up the difficulties of 
previous interpretations. 

L. WHITBREAD. 


PLACE - NAMES BEGINNING WITH 
‘“ROTH.’’—A correspondent has sug- 
gested that this prefix is the German “ roth ”’ 
=red. In no instance does Ekwall, ‘Oxford 
Dictionary of English Place-Names,’ support 
this, and in only once instance does he even 
discuss the possibility. For Rothay we are 
referred to Rawthey, which he conjectures 
may mean ‘trout stream,” from an Old 
Scandinavian raud ‘‘ red one,’’ a name for 
trout. But Rothbury is from Hrdpa, a man’s 
name; Rothend and Rothwell from the Old 
Friesian rothe, ‘‘ clearing ’’ ; Rother from the 
Rotherwick, from a word for cattle (see s.v. 
‘ Bull Rings’ (at ante p. 51); Rothersthorpe, 
from the Old English or Middle English word 
for advocate. 
Ep. 


R LITERARY DETECTIVES ONLY.— 

Under this heading A Seventeenth Cen- 
tury News-letter (No. 2, May) reproduces in 
facsimile some manuscript notes written on 
the end-papers of the first edition of one of 
the classics of seventeenth-century literature. 
Persons who can unravel the mystery are re- 
quested to send their answers to any one of 
the editors (whose names were given in our 
‘Memorabilia’ at ante p. 91). A report on 
these results will appear in their next num- 
ber. So far as we can decipher the notes they 
read thus: 

173. Staving and tayling are terms or art 
used in ye bear garden & signify there only 
ye parting of doggs & bears though they are 
used metaphorically in severall other profes- 
sions for moderating as Law, Divinity, Hec- 
toring &c. 

175. Brethren Pryn, Bastick & Burton 
who layd down their ears as Proxies for three 
Professions of ye Godly party, who not long 
after maintain’d their right & title to the 
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pillory to be as good & lawfull as theirs who 
first of all took possession of it in their names. 

248. Pope’s Bull. A Learned divine in 
King James his time wrote a polemick work 
against the pope and gave it that unlucky 
nickname of the Pope’s Bull baited. 

258. Cravat of Smec. Smectymnuus was a 
club of Parliamentary holders forth, the 
caracters '[?] of whose names & talents 
were by y™selves exprest in y* sensless & 
insignificant word. They wore Handkerchers 
about their necks for a note distinction (as 
ye officers of ye parliamentary army then did) 


wh afterwards degenerated into carnall 
cravatts. 

259. Vitilitigation is a perverse humor of 
wrangling. 


Vitilitigation is an easy clue, 


Ep. 


URKE’S: CLASSICAL JEST.—Boswell 

writes in his account of the Hebrides tour, 
15 Aug. 1773: 

When Mr. Wilkes, in his days of tumultuous 
opposition, was borne upon the shoulders of the 
mob, Mr. Burke (as Mr. Wilkes told me himself 
with classical admiration) applied to him what 
Horace says of Pindar, 

Numerisque fertur 
Lege solutis. 

In the Life, year 1778. Boswell notes that 
Johnson admitted the classical pun to be 
admirable, but here he gives it with Lege 
solutus. The passage is from Horace, Odes, 
iv, 2, 11. Pindar, he says, ‘‘ is borne on by 
numbers exempt from law,’’ i.e, metres which 
are (or seem to be) beyond rules. The nomin- 
ative solutus is not in Horace’s text but 
solutis, as in the'Hebrides reference. In the 
one case Wilkes is described as lawless, in the 
other the mob. Burke may have wished to 
emphasise the character of Wilkes or he may 
not have recalled Horace’s text accurately, or 
again the printer of the Life may be respon- 
sible for a wrong vowel which escaped notice 
in proof reading, though given correctly in 
the Hebrides volume some years before the 
Life appeared. Passages which appear in 
both books can be slightly different in the 
later. It is most likely, perhaps, that solutus 
is a mere misprint. 


W. H. J. 


TAYING recently in Swanage, I had the 
pleasure of discovering in a wall a rare 
little fern, the oriental-looking lanceolate 
Spleenwort, not hitherto known in this dis- 
trict. I think this is worth a place in ‘N. 
and Q.’ 


V. R. 








9 ° 
Readers’ Queries. 
OHN SMART AND JOHN SMART 

JUNIOR: MINIATURISTS.—Inform- 
ation is requested, not only in regard to 
miniatures by them, but details of their lives 
and parentage, date and place of birth, ete, 
I have ascertained that Junior was a natural 
child, as was also his sister Sarah, referred to 
in the query, so far unanswered, I believe, of 
C. 8. in 12S. xi, 110. I have much informa- 
tion on that query if a reply is still of in- 
terest after twenty years. 

The only other reference to Smart, minia- 
ture painter, I have been able to find in ‘N. 
and Q.’ is (see 13 8. cl, 254) the review of 
the paper by the late Basil Long in the 
Connoisseur of April, 1926; but Basil Long’s 
first suggestion, though sound, is based on in- 
accurate reading of his authorities; the prize 
which Cosway and Smart shared in 1755 was 
for boys under 14 years of age, not 12, as 
stated, and it is only Dossie (‘ Memoirs of 
Agriculture ’) who in 1782 stated that ‘‘ both 
boys were at the time under 12.’’ I have not 
yet discovered Smart’s birth or baptism; Cos- 
way was baptised 9 Nov. 1742. For evidence 
of the date and place of birth of both, Life 
Policies on the life of the father, who died 
in London on 1 May 1811, and the son, who 
died in Madras on 1 June, 1809, would be 
invaluable, as would any letters and docu- 
ments, such as bank accounts in London and 
Madras, and lists of sitters which throw light 
on their activities, 

I am in complete agreement with Basil 
Long’s second suggestion in spite of much 
correspondence with Dr. Williamson, who has 
just died. Both boys were, as I have dis- 
covered through Mr. Wuuitmore’s aid, 
apprenticed to William Shipley, brother of 
the Bishop of St. Asaph, in 1755. 


ARTHUR JAFFE. 


HURCHES WITH A STEP DOWN 

' INTO THE CHANCEL (See ante p. 82). 
—Apparently there are many churches, especi- 
ally among those unrestored, which have no 
chancel step. But may one seek knowledge of 
any churches in which one has to step down, 
say, a foot and a half, on moving from the 
front pew of the centre aisle of the nave into 
the chancel? To me only one such is known, 
that of Owston, near Askern, Doncaster. And 
in this case the peculiarity may well be due 
to restoration. 
Maurice W. BrockWELL. 
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BUSIAL PLACES OF JUDGES.—Inform- 
ation is sought as to the place of inter- 
ment who died on the dates shown. 

(a) Sir William Robert Grove, 1 Aug. 1896. 

(b) Sir Alfred Wills, 9 Aug. 1912. 

(c) Sir Arthur Mosley Channell, 4 Oct. 
1928. 
(d) Sir Joseph Walton, 12 Aug. 1910. 

(e) Sir Thomas Gardner Horridge, 25 July 
1938. 

(f) Sir Walter Greaves Lord, June 1942. 

(g) Edward, Lord Macnaghten, 17 Feb. 
1913. 
(h) John, Lord Atkinson, 13 Mar. 1932. 

(i) Thomas, Lord Shaw, 28 June 1937. 

(j) Charles Edward Eady, Lord Swinfen, 
15 Nov. 1919. 

(k) John Fletcher, Lord Maulton, 8 Mar. 
1921. 

(1) Sir Roland Vaughan Williams, (8 Dec. 
1916. 

(m) Sir James Stirling, 27 June 1916. 

(n) Sir Arthur Frederick Petersen, 12 May 
1922. 

(o) John Charles Bigham, Lord Mersey, 3 
Sept. 1929. 

(p) Sir Alexander Dingwall Bateson, 11 
Jan. 1935. 

T. Cann Hucues, F.S.A. 

“ Oakrigg,’’ Lancaster. 


ARDNER PEERAGE.—I am compiling 
something about dormant peerages. In 
reference to the Gardner peerage, what do the 
recognised works of reference mean when they 
say: ‘An heir obviously exists ’’? Can any 
reader put me on the track of some newspaper 
references to a claim which was rejected by 
, the Lords some forty years ago? After this 
ease, I believe, a railwayman in India con- 
clusively proved his identity as the missing 
heir, but never pursued the matter as he took 
the view that the Upper House would not like 
an Eurasian member, Such contemporary cut- 
tings as I have seen about the Gardner family 
contain reports of a bankruptcy and_ other 
legal proceedings, but nothing of what I want 
—the Eurasian railwayman, the identity—or 
whereabout—of any other claimant, etc. 


E. L. STERLING. 
116a, Beaufort Street, S.W.3. 


THE HARCOURTS OF LAPWORTH, 

BADDESLEY ENSOR, AND POLES- 
WORTH, CO. WARWICK.—The first mem- 
ber of the Harcourt family who came into 
possession of the three estates named in the 
caption was Sir Robert de Harcourt who was 
the fourth son of Sir Robert (I) de Harcourt, 
of Stanton Harcourt, co. Oxford, by Isabel, 





daughter and heiress of Richard de Cam- 
ville, who was a second cousin of Queen 
Adelaide, second spouse of Henry I. He was 
also a younger brother of Sir William (I) de 
Harcourt, Knight Templar, ob. 1223. The 
most important of these estates which he 
acquired was presumably that of Lapworth, 
the parish of which is about four miles north 
of Henley-in-Arden. This was possessed 
during the reign of Henry III by the de 
Montforts, Earls of Leicester, under whom it 
was held by Henry Pipard, whose daughter 
and heiress Dionysia (or Demise) married Sir 
Robert de Harcourt aforesaid and by whom he 
acquired the property named. It was inherited 
by his'son William, who was born in 1250 
and during part of his minority (his father 
having died presumably while he was an in- 
fant), the lands appertaining thereto were 
administered by a matrimonial connection of 
the Harcourt family, notably Sir Simon (II) 
de Montfort, Earl of Leicester. Until 1265, 
the year in which the latter was killed at the 
Battle of Evesham and who, I conclude had 
retained a financial interest in the property. 
Upon attaining his majority the said William 
de Harcourt granted to one Henry (or Hugh ?) 
de Brandeston and his heirs a certain part 
of the Court and Capital Mansion at Lap- 
worth according to Dugdale in his ‘ Anti- 
quities,’ edit. ii, pp. 786 and 790. This Wil- 
liam de Harcourt married a lady named Alice, 
whose maiden surname however, I do not 
know; neither have I discovered the names of 
any of his descendants or what eventually 
became of this estate, or of that portion which 
remained in his possession until his death in 
1280 at the early age of thirty, although 
another estate possessed by him, notably Bad- 
desley Ensor (see below) apparently remained 
in his family for forty years after his decease. 
What eventually became of the Lapworth 
estate? Baddesley Ensor, about three miles 
north-east of Kingsbury, in the same county, 
came into the possession of Sir Robert die Har- 
court, of Lapworth, etc., in 1199, who held 
it immediately of his brother-in-law Waleran 
de Neuburgh fourth Earl of Warwick, the 
year following that in which his sister Alice 
married his lordship as his third wife, namely 
in 1198. According to Dugdale, ‘ Antiquities,’ 
edit. ii, p. 1117, Baddesley Ensor remained in 
the sole possession of the Harcourt family 
until about the year 1320, though I possess no 
knowledge how it was disposed of or why it 
passed out of the family, neither do I know 
what was the extent of the estate in question. 
With regard to Polesworth, in the extreme 
north of Warwickshire, certain lan‘ls were 
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also held here by Sir Robert de Harcourt 
aforesaid, according to Dugdale ‘ Antiquities,’ 
edit. ii, p. 964, c. 1219, under the Knight's 
Templar of Balsall, since called Temple Bal- 
sall, in the same county, although I do not 
know the extent of same or for what service 
rendered. They presumably passed into the 
possession of his son William on his decease 
somewhere about the year 1250. it is pre- 
sumed, along with Lapworth and Baddesley 
Ensor. It may be of historical interest to 
note that another member of the Harcourt 
family had previously come into the posses- 
sion of some lands at Polesworth, notably 
Simon de Harcourt, through his marriage to 
Alice (or Adeliza), daughter and co-heiress 
with her sister, of Osborne de Arden, of 
Kingsbury, co. Warwick (a maternal ancestor 
of William Shakespeare), c. 1163, but, 
he dying without issue, the estate re- 
verted to a relative of his wife, along 
with some others adjoining, including 
Kingsbury and Alcot, near Castle Brom- 
wich, which subsequently passed by mar- 
riage into the family of Bracebridge. Among 
the benefactors of the nuns at Polesworth, 
according to Dugdale ‘ Antiquities,’ edit. ii, 
p. 1108. was Alice, spouse of Simon de Har- 
court, who gave them certain lands and mills 
(a list of which is supplied by him). It is 
possible that some of these mills are still in 
existence at the present day, including one 
very old one, of which I possess a_ print. 
Although the branches of the Harcourt family 
which formerly possessed lands at Lapworth, 
Baddesley Ensor and Polesworth are appar- 
ently ended, the branch from which they are 
descended is still in existence, but no member 
is a landowner in Warwickshire at the 
present day, only a few bourgeois members 
remaining in the county now, for the most 
part residing in Birmingham and neighbour- 
hood; having presumably all become extinct 
- elsewhere. Their ancient status as landed 
gentry suffered a total eclipse about the year 
1580. 
Witiram Harcourt-Batu. 


ADY ABERGANEY.—I have a broadside, 
‘The whole tryal, Life & Conversation, 
Birth, Parentage & Education of Lady 
Aberganey who was burnt at East Grinstead 
in Sussex on Tuesday last, for murdering her 
son by roasting him’ etc., ete. London 
printed for T. Davis in Fleet Street, 1712. 
This lady also seems to have murdered her 
husband although the broadside tells us that 
she was a dutiful wife who tried to please 
her husband. Did this murder take place, if 
so when and where? Which Lady Aberganey 








does it relate to? There seems to have been 
no record beyond this broadside. 


C. Howes. 


Four CORNERS.—Is anything known of 

a game so named, which was popular in 
the Eastern Counties half a century ago? 
Four ‘‘pins”’ or skittles are placed at the 
four corners of a four foot square board, and 
a heavy ‘‘ cheese,’’ about 9b. weight, is cast 
with one hand at the pins, the object being 
to knock over all four in one throw. It is said 
to have been a favourite game with Edward 
VII at Newmarket, and so popular in the 
Cambridge district that visiting teams would 
play from early morning till dark. The only 
set I know has the ‘‘ pins ’’ made of chestnut 
wood. 

P. D. M. 


ARLY RAILWAY MAPS.—What were 
the earliest maps of the railway system? 
Probably they were of particular sections of 
railway, or of certain districts only. I have 
a map entitled Fifty Miles around Birming- 
ham, published in 1862. It is a coloured map, 
and the scale is six miles to the inch. It 
was published by George Richmond, 50 Oliver 
Street, Birmingham, and was dedicated 
““ most respectfully to the Honorable the Com- 
missioners of Railways by the Proprietor.” 


G. 8. Hewrys. 


ONUMENTS, OBELISKS, ETC.—In a 
weekly provincial newspaper an article re- 
cently appeared on the subject of monuments, 
obelisks, and other buildings of a more or 
less unusual character, and the circumstances 
which led to the erection, Buildings which 
fall into this category are to be found in 
various counties, but, so far as I am aware, 
nothing approaching a complete list of them 
has appeared. It would be of interest if those 
known to readers of ‘ N. and Q.’ were recorded, 
together with anything concerning their his- 

tory. 

G. 8. Hewins. 


((APITALS FOR GENERICS.—I was once 
told, by a considerable authority, that 
when the scientific labels of species are used, 
the generic should always have a capital, 
and the specific never. E.g. Home saprens, 
Canis latrans, and Lagopus scoticus. I have 
since seen very many breaches of this rule by 
persons whose knowledge of such matters 
might be supposed to be above reproach. Is 
there indeed a rule, as indicated? Is there 
another rule, and, if so, what is it? Also, 
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is there any definite rule about the use of 
a mere initial for the generic, or is this 
simply a matter of common sense—permis- 
sible where there can be no confusion but not 
otherwise ? 

IGNORAMUS. 


TNIGHT OF THE TEMPLE AND 

SWORD.—In the Residency, Waitangi, 
New Zealand, is a portrait of Major T. Bun- 
bury with the letters K.T.S. after his name. 
I was told they stood for Knight of the Temple 
and Sword. Can any of your readers give 
any information about this order? 


ArTHUR W. Marks. 
Auckland, N.Z. 


CHAKESPEARE’S WILL.—When, where 
and by whom was Shakespeare’s will dis- 
covered ? 

Has any legal expert examined it from the 
point of view of partial or total forgery, and 
pronounced it genuine? 

Roperick L. EaGLe. 


[The will was found by Joseph Green in 1747. 
It is set out in full, with facsimiles, and is fully dis- 
cussed, in E. K. Chambers’s ‘ William Shakespeare ’ 
(1930) ii, 169-180; reprinted in Chambers and 
Williams, ‘ A Short Life of Shakespeare’ (1933), 
pp. 162-170, with facsimiles of the three signatures 
only.—Ep.] 


“MHE MONEY DOES NOT STINK.’’— 

What is the context of the original? 
I have sought in vain through two or three 
dictionaries of proverbs which include Latin 
examples, but have failed to find it. Was it 
originally the observation of a Roman Em- 
peror, or is this unfounded imagination on 
my part ? 


J.D. U. W. 


TEELYARDS.—Where can a full account 

of steelyards be found? Presumably works 
treating of the history of weights and 
Measures would have something to say of 
steelyards, but has there been published no 
paper on steelyards in any learned or scien- 


tifie journal ? 
J. D. U. Warp. 
Bradfield, Berks. 


E UNOBTAINABLE.—Who first used 
the expression ‘‘ attempting to obtain the 
unobtainable ’’ and where is it to be found? 


H. W. U. 


AZES AND LABYRINTHS.—I have a 
recollection of having heard of a book on 
Mazes and labyrinths published some years 
ago. In my own experience I have only seen 








(and, incidentally, got lost in) one in my life. 
That was at Hampton Court. I have a vague 
memory of another at Rosherville Gardens in 
the ’nineties, but I may be wrong. At any 
rate, maze-making was a vogue, as I gathered 
from a June number of Country Life, 1942, 
and I have long been aware of many famous 
examples by name. Falkner, in his ‘ History 
of Oxfordshire’ (London, Elliot Stock 1899) 
p. 73, has an interesting footnote on the sub- 
ject as a whole, with reference to the labyrinth 
at Woodstock, Mazes, he tells us, were common 
adjuncts to medieval houses of importance. 
They were frequently of stone or brick, but 
more often topiary or clipt-hedge-work. Most 
frequently clearly traced as a path, either 
with a border or by cutting out the turf on 
a down or meadow. (The illustration in 
Country Life is described as a turf maze.) 
They were used, continues Falkner, especi- 
ally by monastic houses as exercise grounds, 
and sometimes for working out physical 
penances. They were known as labyrinths, 
deedals, or Troy Towns. Hence the occurrence 
of such names as Troy Farm, Troy or Troy 
Town. There is a maze, he says, cut in the 
turf on the hill above Somerton, at a place 
called Troy Farm, and this is one incidentally 
dealt with in the. periodical, in which several 
examples are referred to. I gather that there 
are vestiges of an ancient maze somewhere 
near Winchester of which I once saw a sketch, 
but am not certain whether this would be the 
one somewhere in Hampshire, spoken of as 
the Miz-maze. 

Not very long ago I came across a photo- 
graph of a maze diagram (circular form) 
worked on a panel of a church font. The 
design appeared not dissimilar from the in- 
cisions on the famous rock maps near Wooler, 
Northumberland, Is it definitely known how 
many patterns, circular, triangular and 
otherwise, have been applied to these interest- 
ing objects, and whether the original concep- 
tion was based on symbolic expression ? 


QUERIST. 


OCK-CARVINGS.—Rock-carvings  repre- 
senting formalised symbols as well as 
human and divine figures and animals are 
mentioned as having been found in grottoes, 
and also on exposed slabs, from the province 
of La Ridja in the south of Argentina to 
Jujuy in the north, precisely the area in 
which the Diaguite Indians lived (see ‘ Argen- 
tine to Andes,’ by Hanna Rydh, translated 
from the Swedish. Blackie and Son, 1940, p. 
51.) I have several picture postcards show- 
ing representations of human forms carved 
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on the western and northern wall faces in the 
rock of Royston cave, Herts. This under- 
ground cavern in the ‘centre of the town is of 
great age. Is it the only cave in Britain 
containing sculptured figures ? 

QUERIST. 


GILVER STREET (s.v. ‘ Local Mints.’) (See 

ante p. 85 and references there given).— 
Uncertainty was expressed whether the 
street-name Silver Street, denotes the former 
existence of a mint where found. It would 
be profitable to enquire the significance of 
thoroughfares so named at, amongst other 
places, Bradford-on-Avon, Trowbridge, Wilts, 
and Aylesbury, Bucks, A small hamlet with 
a village school named Silver Street (non- 
suburban) was located north of Ilford, Essex. 


A. B. 
'HRONOGR AMS.—Could any reader sup- 


/ ply instances of chronograms or recom- 
mend an authoritative work on the subject ? 


Frank R. Lewis. 


ESTILE.—Archie Armstrong, in his ‘ Jest 
Book,’ has a story of a demure lady who 
hadi been invited to dinner and would eat 
nothing : 
I thank you, Sir (quoth she), but insooth my 


stomack’s gone; I eate the whole pestile of a 
Larke to Breakfast this morning. 


What is the meaning of “‘ pestile ’’? 
CurtIovs. 


LACE-NAME: ‘“ DIAL POST.”—What 
is the meaning of the place-name Dial 
Post? It occurs about 5 miles westward of 
Tewkesbury (Glos.), along the main road to 
Ledbury, and along the London-Worthing 
road south of Horsham, Sussex. Does this 
perpetuate some long-forgotten wayside sun- 
dial, put up to inform travellers the time of 
day, similar to those I save seen in situ until 
quite recently at Cains Cross, near Stroud 
(Glos.), where it was combined with a mile- 
stone, and on Wilton Bridge, at Ross-on- 
Wye? 

As is very well known, the name ‘‘ Seven 
Dials,’ in London, originated from a Dorie 
pillar placed at the meeting-point of seven 
streets, with actually six, not seven, sundials, 
one visible from each approach—except that 
one dial serves for two closely converging 
fares. 

I believe there still exists a wayside sundial 
on Maude Heath’s Causeway, leading from 
Bremhill to Chippenham, in Wiltshire. 
There seems to have been a place called Hal- 


“places 








ton Dial near Leeds, evidently part of the 
present village of Halton. Are there other 
called Dial Post? The one near 
Tewkesbury is most likely very small, perhaps 
just a farm or cottage, though shown on map. 


_ TuRIsTo. 
AY 1 CELEBRATIONS.—When did 1st of 


May celebrations (Jack-in-the-Green and 
May Queen) die out in England? I remember 


seeing, about 40 years ago, a Jack-in-the- 
Green in Half Moon Street, Piccadilly. 
H, A. 


UTHORS AND SOURCES WANTED.—Can 
any reader supply exact reference for any one 
or more of the following. The suggestions need 
corroboration and enlargement: they are not the 
answers wanted. ‘ : 
This man hath the sow by the right ear 
(Henry VIII, of Cranmer). 
No war, my Lords (? Queen Elizabeth). 
No bishops, no king (James I) 
We are fighting for all that men hold dear 
and valuable this side the grave (Pitt). _ 
Parties, like snakes, are moved by the tail 
(W. Pulteney). 
Why can’t they leave it alone (? Melbourne). 
The rich are getting richer and the poor 
poorer (? Engels). ; 
It is raining: there will be no revolution 
to-night. 
The father of history and lies. : 
When an irresistible force meets an immov- 
.able object... 
11. The pen is mightier than the 
(? Lytton, in a blank verse play). 
12. Kelly and Burke and Shea. 
13. Science is ——— sense (T. H. Huxley). 
14. The gospel of work. 
15. Rugged individualist. 


So 2 ND YY BYR 


—_ 


sword 


16. Brute force and bloody ignorance. — 
17. The damned compact Liberal majority. — 
18. Those damned dots (decimal points: 


? Randolph Churchill). 

19. Take a firm grip of your holdings (? Parnell). 

20. Dialectical Materialism (? Marx). 

21. . Lansdowne’s Pistol. 

22. Self-government is preferable to good govern- 
ment (Campbell Bannerman). 

23. Caught the Liberals bathing and took away 
their clothes. 

24. The Bill, the Whole Bill, 
the Bill. 

25. Minorities must suffer, it is the badge of their 
tribes (? Birrell in H. of C. in a debate on 
his Education Bill, c. 1905). 


and nothing but 


26. Fingering © their fly-blown _ phylacteries 
(? Rosebery). 
27. Mend or end (the House of Lords), (? Lloyd 
George). 
28. Rare rr refreshing fruit (the lemon: Lloyd 
George). 


29. God’s own country. 

30. The great open spaces of the British Empire. 

31. Never ask who wrote the Letters of Junius 
(Disraeli). D.Q 
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Replies. 


SCOTS IN HOLLAND, GERMANY, 
AND POLAND. 


(clxxxiii. 76.) 


SPRHARD Kessler in ‘ Die Familiennamen 
der Juden in Deutschland’ (Leipzig, 
1935) states that the name Davidson belonged 
to a Christian-German family settled in Prus- 
sia since the seventeenth century, and he 
presumes that this family originated from 
Scotland. He quotes as authorities for this 
tement : 
“ar Wormit in the ‘ Altpr. Geschlechter- 

nde,’ iv, p. 84. 
wth A. Fischer ‘The Scots in Eastern and 
Western Prussia,’ Edinburgh, 1903. — 

‘Matrikel der Universitat K6nisberg, 
edited by Erler, tage? 
Presumably the second of these authorities is 
the one sought by E. F. M. but I do not know 
if Mr, Fischer has written any other works on 
this subject. 

The subject is a very large one, and cannot 
have been dealt with exhaustively by any one 
writer. The following are a few gleanings 
from a number of sources. The late Dr. 
J. M. Butxocn wrote much concerning the 
various families of Gordon, including, I be- 
lieve. the German von Gordons descended 
from Scottish adventurers, and the Jewish 
families of Gordon in Eastern Europe and 
elsewhere who do not derive their name from 
Scotland, but from the old patronymic Jor- 
dan, Gordon. I cannot, however, give exact 
references at present. ; 

There was some correspondence in The 
Times in February or March, 1937 under the 
title ‘‘ Scots in Poland’ which might assist, 
but here again, I cannot give exact references. 

It must be remembered that many Scottish 
soldiers served overseas in the religious wars 
of the seventeenth century, and their descend- 
ants can still be found often with curiously 
garbled surnames, in Scandinavia, and along 
the Baltic, Germany, Poland and Russia. 

W. R. Morfill in ‘ Poland’ (London, 1893) 
writing of the invasion of Poland by the 
Swedes during the reign of John Casimir 
(1648-68) says: ; 

ious details of the war from the 
‘er of Patrick Gordon, the Scotch adventurer, 
which is still preserved in manuscript in Russia. 
Gordon fought first on the side of the Swedes, but 
afterwards, having been taken prisoner by the Poles, 
was forced to join their ranks. But we soon find 
him with the Swedes again, dispersed through 








whose regiments were a great many of his country- 
men. In 1658 John Sobieski, the future conqueror 
of the Turks, tried to secure the services of the 
Scotch adventurer as commander of a company of 
dragoons in a body of troops stationed on the 
Sobieski estates... Gordon declined the offer; 
he tells us in his diary that he found Sobieski 
courteous, but a hard bargainer. 

There was a Swedish-Polish family of Scot- 
tish origin named Fleming, concerning which 
a good deal could be found in Swedish sources. 
It is noteworthy that the Countess Isabella 
Fleming of this family married in 1761 
Prince Adam Casimir Czartoryski, and one 
of their sons was the famous Prince Adam 
George Czartoryski, whom the Poles in the 
revolution of 1830 elected their dictator. 

Then there was the Scottish-Swedish family 
of Douglas, one of whom, Count Gustaf Otto 
Douglas, was Governor of Estonia, 1738-41. 
For further details see chapter xxiii (‘A 
Douglas in Estonia’) in ‘ Beyond the Baltic,’ 
by A. MacCullum Scott (London, 1925). Mr. 
Scott mentions two works which would be use- 
ful to anyone seriously pursuing these Scots : 
‘One Year in Sweden,’ by Horace Marryat 
(London, 1862), and ‘A Residence on the 
Shores of the Baltic,’ by Elizabeth Rigby 
(Lady Eastlake) (London, 1841). Mr. Scott 
also states that apart from this noble family 
of Douglas 


I heard in Reval of two families of Douglas, one 
of which was regarded as Estonian and the other 
as German. Their origin was unknown. Rae Wil- 
son, writing in 1828, mentions that on his journey 
from Dorpat to Narva, near the latter place, he 
passed through an estate belonging to “ persons of 
the name of Douglas, sprung from an ancient 
Scottish family.” With this clue I made further 
inquiries, and I learned that the Douglas family 
tombs may still be seen at the church of Jéhwi, 
some thirty miles west of Narva. 


Alas! the flood of war has submerged that 
area, and it is impossible to forecast what 
has survived or will survive, 

To return, however, nearer the subject mat- 
ter of the auery, I can refer E. F. M. to two 
essays dealing with Scots in Pomerania by 
Dr. Martin Bethe: ‘Die schottische Kom- 
pagnie in Greifswald 1590 bis 1676’ in 
“Unser Pommerland,” 1935, part 7-8 pp. 
335-9: and ‘Schotten in Anklam’ in 
‘“ Heimatkalendar 1931 fiir Stadt u. Kreis 
Anklam,” pp. 42-5. It is, perhaps, a little 
doubtful if copies of: these publications are 
available in these islands during the war. I 
notice references to two Scottish families in 
Celle in ‘‘ Ausziige aus den Kirchenbiichern 
der Reformierten Kirchengemeinden in 
Celle,” by Kurt von During, (Familienges- 
chichtliche Blatter, 1938, parts 2-3 and 12). 
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The baptismal register records the birth on 
7 July 1687, and the baptism the same day 
of ‘‘ Louis Paul Christoph Douglas. Eltern: 
Guilllaume Douglas, friiher schottischer Geis- 
tlicher, und Elisabeth Burnet.’’ 

The registers also make reference to a Dr. 
Robert Scott, who appears to lave been twice 
married, as the following entries show: 
bapt. 19 Nov. 1697 ‘Eleonore Dorothee Schott 
(Scott). Eltern: Robert Schott, medecin, und 
Rosine Sophie de Reinbeck.” 
married 25 Nov. 1710 “ Joseph du Bois, Pastor der 
franz. reform. Kirche in Hameln (Eltern, Samuel 
du Bois, Advokat in Montauban, und Marthe de 
Suan-oder Guan?) und Jeanne Amelie Scott (Eltern, 
Robert Scot, medecin du Corps, und Marthe 
Lafleur) died 1 Feb. 1714 Doctor Scott. 


There are in Germany surnames Schott and 
Schottlander, which one may imagine derive 
from Scot and Scotland. Kessler indeed says 
of the former that. Schott = Schotten, but 
Professor Dr. Franz Babinger in reviewing 
Kessler’s book in the Familiengeschichtliche 
Blatter, 1935, part 4, says: “ Schott ist mir 
als Judennamen zwar unbekannt, aber die 
Herleitung von Schotten ist mehr als frag- 
lich.’””’ On the other hand, Generalleutnant 
a.D.Marx, in dealing with the Strassburg 
(Alsace) family of Schott in the same periodi- 
cal, 1938, part 2-3, (“‘ Alte und uralte Stadt- 
geschlechter im Elsass ’’) gives an interesting 
derivation of the name: 


Dass der Name Schott uralt is, darf als bekannt 
vorausgesetzt werden: Zwischen etwa 700 und 1100 
kamen zahlreiche Irlander als Missionire, Lehrer 
und auch Kaufleute nach Deutschland, sie wurden 
“ scoti”” genannt—vielleicht, weil man Irland mit 
Schottland verwechselt, vielleicht auch deshalb, 
weil von Irland aus in Schottland 563 eine Art 
von Missionschule gegriindet worden war (zu 
Iona), von der aus auch manche Missionidre (die 
damals zunichst noch hieraten durften) nach 
Deutschland gekommen. sein mégen. 

Kessler says of Schottlander that it is de- 
rived from Schottland bei Danzig, a place 
that elsewhere he refers to as the ‘‘ Danziger 
Judengemeinde Alt-Schottland.’’ This place 
Alt-Schottland is marked on the modern 
Reichskarte ‘der Freien Stadt Danzig (scale 
1:100,000) as a cluster of houses just within 
the city limits, on the Dirschau road before 
Ohra. It seems to me quite a possibility that 
it was a Scottish settlement before its associa- 
tion with the Jews, The old mercantile city 
of Danzig has always attracted a large num- 
ber of foreign traders, including many 
Scottish mierchants, a fact commented on in 
The Times of 4-Nov. 1929, by their Warsaw 
correspondent: —° x 


Dr. John Robinson, British Minister Plenipoten- 





tiary in the reign of Queen Anne, wrote that “there 
is not in ay place in Europe so great a num- 
ber of British natives and their posterity whose 
industry God has blessed with such plenty and 
affluence as here in Danzig.” (‘New Embassies, 
London linked with Warsaw.’) 

(It is also worth recording that in the same 
article there is a reference to a Henderson in 
Poland) : 

A Thomas Henderson appears as a landowner in 
the district of Sluck, which is now just within Soviet 
territory, at the beginning of the 19th century. He 
had the reputation of being an ardent Russophile, 
and presided over one of the Masonic Lodges 
which were founded by the Tsar Alexander I to 
counteract Polish liberationist tendencies. 

To return, however, to Danzig; among the 
certificates for Danzigers recorded in Hessel’s 
Archives of the Dutch Church, I notice one 
for Hans Fergussen, a journeyman shoemaker, 
dated 20 June 1675. This man might well 
have been of Scottish origin or descent. 

E. F. M. refers to the query ‘‘ Danzigers in 
London ’’ at 12 §, xi, 340, and it may there- 
fore be opportune to record a statement by 
Dr. Kaufmann, of the Staatsarchiv Danzig, 
who wrote to me on 24 Mar. 1922: 

Ueber den von Ihnen gesuchten Abraham van 
Bennick, Residenten in London im Jahre 1618, war 
hier nichts zu ermitteln. Eine Familie von Bennick 
kommt in den Biirgerbiichern nicht vor. Wohl 
finden sich verschiedene Familien Bennike, Bennig 
(gk), auch Benning (gk), von Beueningen, die aber 
alle fiir Sie kaum in Frage kommen diirften. 

It looks as if this Abraham van Bennick’s 
real surname was Bennike, and I wonder if 
he was any relative of the earlier Danziger 
Paul Beneke—‘‘ the old rascal who sailed into 
the Thames during the Wars of the Roses and 
carried the Lord Mayor off captive.’’ (The 
Times, 9 Dec. 1937, ‘ Free City. The Watch 
on Danzig.’) This episode, by the way, is 
unfamiliar to me and I wonder if anyone can 
refer me to a detailed account in English 
sources ? 

I hope these notes will assist ; if E. F. M. is 
interested in particular Scottish families 
who may have settled in Holland, Germany 
or Poland, and will name them, I will see 
if it is possible to augment these notes. 


L. M. W. 


HITE’S ‘SELBORNE’: QUERIES 

(clxxxii. 137, 195).—4. As a musician I 
must protest to Ienoro. Cultivated music or 
anything is else is not artificial. Wild, culti- 
vated, artificial, are three separate things. 
Think of them. in relation say—to straw- 
berries ! 

: > Pat. 
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VANS’ AUCTION ROOMS (clxxxiii. 79). 
—Whitten, in the preface to his edition 
of ‘‘ Nollekens and His Times,’ describes the 
work as ‘‘a great luck-bag of detail for 
students of London topography and of the 
practice of the arts in London from Hogarth 
to Blake.’’ At the first dip into the luck-bag 
—well directed by Whitten’s admirable index 
—Mr. Mavricg BrockweE tz will find answers 
to most of his questions, ‘‘ Where were these 
rooms? Do any of the sale catalogues survive, 
and where to-day ? 7 

Vol. ii, p. 4, reads: ‘‘ Mr. Nollekens’ 
prints, drawings and books of prints, were 
sold by M. Evans (surely a mis-print for Mr. 
Evans) in Pall Mall on Thuiedny December 
4th, 1823,’’ and a footnote quotes a letter to 
‘N. and Q.’ written in 1906 by Mr. Aleck 
Abrahams, correcting the date to 18 and 
19 Dec. The passage does not indicate which 
Evans of Pall Mall is referred to and there 
were more than one bookseller of that name in 
Pall Mall at about that time. Neither of 
Mumby’s works on booksellers help identifi- 
cation but Timperley’s ‘ Dictionary ’ tells us 
that James Edwards, of Pall Mall, who re- 
tired from business in 1805, ‘‘ was succeeded 
by R. H. Evans, the celebrated book 
auctioneer.’’ For his exact address, however, 
we must go to the London Directories. From 
1805 to 1817 he is given at No. 26 Pall Mall, 
and from 1823 onwards at No. 93 Pall Mall, 
next door tb the Carlton Club. 

His full name, Robert Harding Evans, is 
supplied by the ‘D.N.B.’ andi it is there 
stated that ‘‘ between 1812 and 1847 the chief 
libraries sold in England went through his 
hands.” Despite his pose as an 
auctioneer he came upon hard times and then 
tried to re-establish himself in Bond Street 
as a bookseller, but without success. 

As to the survival of his catalogues, Evans’ 
own marked set is now in the British Museum. 
He died in his eightieth year and a memoir 
appeared in the Gentleman’s Magazine, June 
1857. 

Amprose HEAL. 

Beaconsfield. 


Thomas Evans (1742-1784) kept a bookshop 
in the Strand, edited and published books 
mainly on English life, ballads, etc. ‘ His son, 
Robert Harding Evans (1778-1857), appren- 
ticed to the book trade, succeeded James Ed- 
wards, who had a shop in Pall Mall, and 
carried on that business till 1812. He then 

gan as an auctioneer of books by selling the 
Duke of Roxburghe’s library ; in 1815 he sold 
duplicates from that of the Duke of Devon- 


shire; in 1817, the Duke of Grafton’s library. 
Most of the well-known collectors’ books in fol- 
lowing years, including part of Heber’s 
library, in 1836; and seems to have continued 
in business till 1847, when he became finan- 
cially embarrassed. His marked catalogues 


are in the British Museum (see ‘ D.N.B.’, vol. 


Xvili, pp. 71, 72, 73). 
G. M. 


IPLING AND RUNES (elxxxiii. 74).— 
May another decipherer of the runes sug- 

gest an alternative reading of one passage? 
The words which your contributor reads as 
‘““RITTEN | ON TO N | AN OLD TUSK’’ can be 
read ‘‘ RITTEN | OUT ON | AN OLD TUSK”’’: the 
same rune that is used for the vu of ouT ap- 
pears again in TUSK, U BEGIN, U CAN, etc. 

Has your contributor succeeded in decipher- 
ing the whole of the inscription on the mutton 
bone that forms the initial letter of ‘‘ The 
Cat that Walked by Himself ”’? 

The uprights of the H appear to read as 
follows : - 


IRUDIA INTHE 
RDKIPL HOUSE 
INGDR IFAKE 
EUTIS DTHE 
SBUT ANATO 
BEKA MIFRO 
USET MEME 
HERE ORIR 
OUASN K 
OMUTT 

ONB 

ONE 


The reading of the last line but two in the 
right hand column seems clearly as typed 
above, although the sense requires MMEM, but 
the runes for m and E are much alike and the 
difficulty of reading them is increased by their 
background of lines forming the shading of 
the bone. 

The crossbar of the letter has so far com- 
pletely defeated all my efforts to decipher it; 
has your contributor been more fortunate? 


J. B. WHITMORE. 


OSWELL’S ‘LIFE OF JOHNSON’ 
(clxxxiii. 17).—16. The European 
Magazine for March, 1810, records the death 
on 2 Mar. of Charles Bourchier, Esq., for- 
merly Governor of Madras, in the 83rd year 
of his age. 

He married Barbara, dau. of James 
Richardson, of Knockshinnock, co. Dumfries, 
on 7 Oct. 1773. Burke’s ‘Landed Gentry,” 
1850, ed. at vol, xi. p. 1116, gives other par~ 





ticulars. 
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His wife’s death on board the ‘‘ Raymond,”’ 
an East-Indiaman during a passage home to 
England in 1784, is noticed in the Gentle- 
man’s Magazine for June, 1784. 


F. Acar. 
((OCKER’S ARITHMETIC (clxxxii, 298, 
' 361; clxxxiii. 50, 114). — Proressor 


Satmon takes exception to two purely inci- 
dental points in my note on ‘ Edward Cocker 
and ‘‘Cocker’s English Dictionary ’’.’ 
Authoritative evidence for the biographical 
statement questioned has -already been sub- 
mitted by Sir Amprose Heat. As for 
PROFESSOR SaLMONn’s assertion that he can re- 
fute my arguments in favour of De Morgan’s 
theory (‘‘ that Hawkins was the author of 
‘ Cocker’s Arithmetic’), I did not venture to 
offer arguments on that issue. In briefly 
reviewing the controversy on the authorship 
of the various works attributed to Cocker, I 
summarized De Morgan’s theory as I did 
others. I then proceeded, from the point of 
view of one interested in lexicography, to 
offer my contribution; i.e. that analysis re- 
veals ‘ Cocker’s English Dictionary’ to be a 
wholesale compilation of secondhand materials 
and that it is, therefore, futile to debate fur- 


ther the ‘‘authorship’’ of that particular 
work, 
G. E, Noyes. 
HE REAL ‘WELSH WALES”’ 


(clxxxiii. 49).—By the Statute of Rhudd- 
lan (1284) Wales was united to England. A 
few years later the lists of taxpayers in the 
Subsidy Rolls show that already in some 
areas English names predominated. The 
effect of the strong English influence is not 
confined specially to any county but rather 
to the larger towns, while in the country dis- 
tricts the native system for long survived. 
Some statistics are given in ‘A History of 


the Surnames of the British Isles,’ ep. 121 ff. 


C. L’Estrance Ewen. 
31, Marine Drive, Paignton. 


y USICAL GHOSTS (clxxxii. 148, 223, 318; 

elxxxiii, 87).—The “‘ phenomena” at 
Lilleshall Abbey were reported to the Society 
for Psychical Research, and some years ago 
Gerald Heard and I spent a night there. 
We also interviewed a number of persons 
claiming to have had ‘ experiences.’”” We 
saw and heard nothing out of the way, and 
I formed the impression (the evidence was too 
poor for more than an impression) that such 
odd noises as may have been heard by others 
were due to the not very distant mining oper- 





ations. I know nothing of the concerted 
attempt to which W. W. G. refers, but J 
suspect that the paranormal prefers to blush 
un-floodlit. 

THEODORE BESTERMAN. 


BULL RINGS (clxxxii, 331; clxxxiii. 51), 

—There is on loan in the Rye Museum, 
the actual bull ring, to which the poor animal 
was tethered and baited at St, Bartholomew's 
Fair, formerly held in a field, now called Fair 
field, at the top of Rye Hill. The Fair was 
granted to St. Bartholomew’s Hospital (e. 
1150-1501) by the King in the thirteenth 
century and was only suppressed in 1858 by 
the then owner, Dr. C. L, Meryon, the well- 
known medical attendant to Lady Hester 
Stanhope. 

The ring is of } in, iron and 5} in. in dia- 
meter, outside measure and is fastened to a 
staple, also of iron § in. square and 164 in. 
long, ending in a point. This point was 
presumably driven into a block of oak, buried 
in the ground or cemented into a stone. 

The ring was removed for safety, some 20 
yeais ago, but the depression in the grass, 
caused by the bull circling round it, can 
still be seen in the field. 


Leopotp A. VIDLER, 
Hon. Curator, Rye Museum. 


OOKS WRITTEN IN PRISON (celxxxiii. 
26, 84).—I think the legal treatise Fleta, 
written by an unknown lawyer in the Fleet 
prison, and given the name of the prison, 


should be included in the list, 


ARTHUR W. Marks. 


Auckland, N.Z. 


AN INVENTORY, 1623 (clxxxiii. 79).— 
Haingrells, posts with pegs for hanging 
up harness, ete, 
Beins, bins for fodder, corn, ete. 
Trendells, shallow tubs, generally oval. 
Grunter, probably a_ grindstone. 
Furness, a boiler for clothes, animals’ food, 
etc. 
Pelaoties, ‘‘ pillow-ties,’’ i.e. pillow-cases. 


W. W. G. 
ARDYSTRAW (clxxxiii. 79).—Common 
in many variant forms in the West Mid- 
lands. ‘‘ Hardy’? = harvest; “ straw’ 
=shraw, shrew. Also called ‘‘ Hardymouse.” 
W. W. G. 


This local name for the Shrew is one of 
numerous corruptions or dialectic forms of its 
old name of Harvest-Shrew. 
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In Northumberland dialect it was ‘‘ Ard- 
srew’’ ; in Gloucestershire the forms ‘‘ Hardy- 
shrew,’ ‘‘ Artistrow,’”’ and ‘‘ Hartistraw,”’ 
were used; Worcester had ‘‘ Hardistraw ’’; in 
other parts of the country variants between 
those terms were known. (See Wright’s 
‘English Dialect Dictionary,’ (1902), vol. i, 
p. 68; vol. iii. p. 75.) 

G. M. 


DE MILLS (clxxxiii. 18, 117).—In addi- 

tion to the Tide Mills recently mentioned, 
that at Bishopstone, near Newhaven, Sussex, 
should be noted, It was built in 1761 by Mr. 
Catt for the Duke of Newcastle, but has long 
been derelict. It had three undershot water- 
wheels. The ‘ Encyclopedia Brittanica ’ (14th 
edition) has an interesting article on tide 
mills in general. 

H. E. 


PINGT-SIX SOLDATS DE PLOMB 
(clxxxiii. 78).—Another version familiar 
to me some sixty years ago was “ Je suis le 
capitaine de vingt-six soldats; sans moi Paris 
sera pris.” 


“PIGGIN ” (clxxxiii. 48, 116).—This place 
is not uncommon. A few miles from 
the place in which I write stands a farm- 
house called ‘‘ Biggin.’? The significance is 
hardly in doubt. See Ekwall, ‘ Concise Ox- 
ford Dictionary of English Place-Names.’ : 
“From ME bigging ‘ building house,’ a deri- 
vative of big, to build.”’ 
Harotp WILLIAMS. 
Aspenden, Hertfordshire. 


(/HURCHES WITH WELLS FOR ADULT 

BAPTISM (clxxwiii. 79).—The church 
of St. John the Evangelist, Torquay, Devon, 
contains a baptistry for adult baptism. It 
is at the western end of the church, is sunk 
3 ft. 9 in. below the pavement and is reached 
by four descending steps, and is guarded by 
a dwarf wall. The building of the church was 
+a in 1863 ; the architect was G. EB. Street, 


M. 
Teignmouth. 


PSYCHO-THERAPY (clxxxiii. 78).—The 

reference to persons in Devonshire who 
practised what appears to bé of the nature of 
elementary psycho-therapy, seems to point to 
the white witches, as they were called, usually 
the seventh children of seventh children. 
Much curious information on this subject has 
been printed from time to time, in the reports 
of the Folk-lore Committees of the Devon- 





shire Association, whose Transactions have 
now reached 73 printed volumes. The labour 
of searching these Transactions may be much 
reduced by consulting the key to volumes 1-60 
compiled by the late Mr. R. Pearse Chope, 
of Hartland, nd printed in 1928. 


volumes should not, however, be omitted. 


Later 


M. 


HOMAS HOOD, THE POET (clxxxiii. 
49).—The poet had two children: 
1. Thomas Hood the younger, who died in 


1874. From the ‘D.N.B.’ it would seem that 
he never married. 


2. Frances Freeling, m. Rev. John Somer- 


ville Broderip, and died at Clevedon, Somer- 
setshire, 3 Nov. 1878, leaving 4 daughters. 


A. E. D. 


THE OLDEST 
ENGLAND (clxxxiii. 


OOTHBY PAGNALL: 
CHIMNEY IN 


57).—Near the millstream at Christchurch in 


Hampshire is a ruined house, said to have 


been built in the reign of Stephen; it has a 


projecting chimney which, it is claimed, 
originated in that reign. 


Sayar. 


NDIFFERENCE TO LOSS OF LIFE 
(clxxxii. 232).—At no recorded period of 


human history has there been such complete 


indifference to loss of other people’s lives as 
at present, The evidence of this is not the 


slaughter in twentieth century wars, for that 


is simply due to our mechanical efficiency. 
Previous warriors would have killed as many 
soldiers and civilians in battle or by famine 
and disease if they could. But our indfference 
to human life is shown by the thousands of 
people who are killed every year upon the 
roads by motor traffic. In previous ages 
people killed their victims under the influence 
of some strong emotion, greed, rage, hatred, 
fear, religion, patriotism, but the killers on 
the roads have no animus against their vic- 
tirtis, about whom they know nothing at all. 
The only motive for all these deaths is that 
their fellow-citizens may travel at the highest 
possible speed. That so many should be 
killed for such an inadequate motive shows an 
extraordinary indifference to human life. 


M. H. Dopps. 


OMMANDERIES, PRECEPTORIES, 
ROUND CHURCHES (clxxxiii. 19 and 
references there given).—In Northumberland 
the Knights Hospitallers possessed Temple 
Thornton and Temple Healey, which must 
have come to them from the Templars. 
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In 1308 the sheriff of Northumberland drew 
up an account of the lands of the Master and 
Brethten of the Knights Templars in that 
county. They held the manor of Thornton, 
where there was a chapel, and tenements in 
Witton, Mitford, Morpeth, Newbiggin, and 
Warkworth; also rents from tenements in 
Healey, Corbridge, Trepwoode, Newcastle- 
upon-Tyne, Fenham, Kenton, Jesmond, Rede- 
woode (now Denton), Mindrum, Shotton, 
Heddon, Paston, Kilham, Lanton, Lilburn, 
Wooler, Alnwick and Bamburgh, and in the 
bishopric of Durham rents from tenements in 
Foxton, Bishopton, Coatham, the town of 
Barnard Castle, Summerhouse and Pelton. 
—Archaeologia Aeliana, 2nd or new series, 
Xvii, p. 43. 

M. H. Dopps. 


ITERARY INACCURACIES  (clxxxii. 
233).—2. According to the account of the 
production of ‘ Becket,’ by Henry Irving in 
“We Saw Him Act,’ edited by H. Saints- 
bury, it is a complete error to say that Tenny- 
son referred with pleasure to Irving’s produc- 
tion of ‘ Becket,’ as it is stated there that, 
Tennyson and Irving quarrelled over the 
adaptation of the play for the stage, Tenny- 
son refused to sanction Irving’s alterations, 
and consequently the play could not be pro- 

duced in his lifetime. 

M. H. Donps. 


LD THORN-TREES AND THORN- 
LORE (clxxxi. 282, 320; clxxxii. 200, 
282, 296).—In ‘The Brown Fairy Book,’ 
edited by Andrew Lang, there is a story 
“The Sacred Milk of Koumongoe’ taken from 
“Contes Populaires des Bassutos,’ which has 
some resemblance to the Highland story of 
bewitched milk flowing out of a hawthorn, A 
man and woman owned a tree called Koumon- 
goe from which milk flowed when the stem 
was cut.. One day while they were out. work- 
ing in the fields their son and daughter at 
home wanted some milk and cut the tree, 
though they had been forbidden to do so. 
A stream of milk flowed out, that the children 
could not check, It flowed to the place where 
their parents were working; the man and 
woman drank some of it, whereupon the- milk 
flowed back into the tree again. Of course 
this tree could not be a European hawthorn 


— M. H. Dopps. 
WATERFALLS (clxxxii. 221, 264, 3521; 
elxxxiii. 53).—‘ Among the Waterfalls 


of the World,’ by Edward C, Rashleigh (Jar- 
rolds, 1935), may be consulted. 


A. 








ROBIN RUNAWAY (American ‘N, and 

Q.’ 1: 185; 2: 60. ‘N. and Q.’ clxxzii, 
361; clxxxiii. 88).—I suspect that the name 
‘*robin runaway ”’ is of English origin. It 
is included in R, C. A. Prior’s ‘On Popular 
Names of British Plants’ (London, 1878) as 
‘* robin-run-in-the-hedge,’’ and also as 
** Lizzy-run-up-the-hedge.”’ 

I do not know whether the name is found 
as far back as Elizabethan times. It is not 
contained in a book of plant names published 
about 1570—I have forgotten the title. This, 
of course, does not prove anything. 


MOontTAGUE FREE. 


OCAL MINTS (clxxxiii. 52, 85, and refer. 
ences there given).—Provincial mints were 
fairly common in mediaeval times, and most 
of them are quite well known. Sir Charles 
Oman’s ‘The Coinage of England,’ Oxford, 
1931, appendix I, pp. 380-383 gives a long 
list of the mint-towns named on the Old- 
English coinage, by reign, from Alfred to 
Edward I (d. 1307). The longest lists are 
under Cnut (72 towns) and Stephen (5 
towns); and appendix II gives the mint 

marks as they appear on the coins, 
A. J. 


For the ‘* Combe-Martin half-crowns ” (clxxxii, 
278), see p. 319-20.—Ep.] 


Mr. J. O. Manton, a past vice-president of 
the British Numismatic Society, now resident 
in Birmingham, has kindly assisted me, re 
the local mints and I give the following: 

From the time of the earliest Greeks the 
rights of coinage has been vested in the ack- 
nowledged rulers of all ciyilized states. This 
right has preserved for us the names of 
rulers of states previously unrecorded and 
so unknown, by the survival of coins of rarity. 
The historical importance of a_ country’s 
coinage cannot be over-estimated and the 
student may obtain the fullest particulars of 
rulers in our own kingdom known up to the 
present, by a study of the Royal Historical 
Society’s Handbook of British Chrengyay 
edited by F. M. Powicke, Litt.D., F.B.A, 
assisted by others, published 1938. It gives 
particulars of the Kings of Kent, Deira, Ber- 
nicia, Northumbria, peat Lindsey, The 
East Angles, East and West Saxons, rulers of 
the Danish Kingdom of East Anglia, and the 
Scandinavian Kingdom of York, Kings and 
Queens of England, Wales, Scotland, and the 
Isle of Man, Norwegian suzerainty, its Scot- 
tish Rule, its English Scottish, and again, 
English suzerainty. All possibly are repre 
sented in the mintages. 
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The particulars. given are very interesting 
and yield a valuable historical knowledge. 
There were mintages by bishops, justiciars, 

rators, etc., apparently usurping the 
al power, but caution should be used in 
stating these cases. 
Nortn Bucks. 


(ARISBROOKE CASTLE (clxxxiii, 49).— 
The ‘ Victoria History of the County of 
Hampshire,’ vol, v, Isle of Wight, 1912, 
where, on pp. 223-4 a fairly systematic list 
of early wardens down to the fourteenth cen- 
tury, and the oe down to recent times, 
is given, as well as many other personal 
associations. 
A. J. H. 

Wigan. 


iii, 168; iv, 315; v, 28, 113, 405, 559; 
vi, 83, 184 


‘REYME OF ENGLISH HISTORY (18., 


38., v, 18; x, 472. 

_68., xi, 466, 469, 519; xii, 16, 98. 

758., iv, 66. . 

88., xi, 187, 275. 

9S., xi, 209, 330; xii, 33, 491. 

10 8., i, 80; ix, 510; v, 31, 77, 194; x, 228. 

11 S., iv, 168, 233, 278, 375, 418, 517; v, 
34; x, 267, 393; xi, 306, 436; xii, 75, 329. 

12 8., ii, 529).— 

During the ninety-three years of ‘N. and 
Q.’, no fewer than forty-two different en- 
quiries and answers have appeared on this 
subject, affording much information and en- 
tertainment. But by curious misfortune they 
received fifteen different headings, with the 
result that several precious hours are ab- 
sorbed in tracing them. 

Desiring to add one more ‘ Rhyme,’ 
hitherto omitted (latest on the subject it is 
thought), I jotted down all the fifteen head- 
ings and forty-two references, which will now 
shorten pursuit, and quickly aid future en- 
quirers. For I opine that the topic is by no 
means exhausted.. Incidentally, it started a 
fresh debate on ‘‘ Rime v. Rhyme,’’ which 
revealed that ‘‘ Rime ’’ was correct Old Eng- 
lish, used throughout the first collective edi- 
tion of Shakespeare, 1623, at over thirty 
various points. 

The fifteen captions to look for are these: 
- ‘Are Our List of English Sovereigns Com- 
plete?’, ‘Date of Accession of English Sove-~ 
reigns,’ ‘ Deaths of Engish Kings,’ ‘ English 
Historical Rhymes,’ ‘ English Kings: Lines 
on their Succession,’ ‘Historical Rime,’ ‘His- 
tory of England with Riming Verses,’ ‘ Lines 
on raga History,’ ‘ Lines on Succession of 
the Kings of England,’ ‘List of English 
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Sovereigns,’ ‘ Memorial Lines on the English 
Succession,’ ‘ Metrical History of England,’ 
‘ Riming History of England,’ ‘ These are the 
Britons; a Barbarous Race .. .’, ‘ William 
the Conqueror, ten sixty-six .. .’ 

The ensuing fresh entry, written and 
printed about 1887, by my old friend the Rev. 
Conrad R. Barker, M.A., Headmaster of 
Leamingion College Junior School, is entitled 
‘Rhyme of the English Sovereigns, Embrac- 
ing Dates of Accession length of reign, etc...’ 
Size 44 x 3% inches, pp. 16. First and last 
verses here quoted: 

In the year One thousand sixty-six 
Harold on Hastings field was killed, 
There William gained the English throne 
Which one-and-twenty years he filled. 

In the year Eighteen thirty-seven 
Her gracious majesty we see 
Vivat Regina ! and we pray 
Her glorious reign may happy be. 


Wm. JAGGARD. 


TORN BY WILD HORSES: A METHOD 

OF EXECUTION  (clxxxiii. 85).— 
Whether this practice was ever carried out in 
England may be doubted. But it certainly 
was abroad, according to the Legend of St. 
Hippolytus, who suffered martyrdom in this 
way at the hands of Gallus a.p. 252. One 
may quote from Alban Butler’s ‘ Lives of the 
Saints,’ viii, 157: 

No sooner was the order given than the people 
set themselves to work in assisting the executioners. 
Out of the country, where untamed horses were 
kept, they took a pair of the most furious and 
unruly they could meet with, and tied a long rope 
between them instead of a pole, to which they 
fastened the martyr’s feet. Then they provoked the 
horses to run away by loud cries, whipping and 
pricking them. The horses dragged him away into 
the woods through brooks and over ditches, briars 
and rocks. The ground was sprinkled with his 
blood, and the faithful gathered together all the 
mangled parts of his flesh and limbs, which lay 
scattered all about. They brought these precious 
relics to Rome and buried them in the subterranean 
caverns called catacombs. 

This legend was often seen in paintings. 
Perhaps the best known example is the 
triptych by Dierick Bouts (1410-75) in the 
Cathedral Museum of Saint Sauveur in 
Bruges. Bouts has therein represented each 
hand and leg of the martyr bound to the tail 
of each of four restive horses preparing to 
run away in different directions. 


Mavrice W. BrockwELt. 
ECORDS OF THE TURNPIKE 


TRUSTS (clxxxiii. 21, 56, 88).—It is 
satisfactory to learn that some years ago the 
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Council for the Preservation of Rural Eng- 
land, jointly with the Society for the Pro- 
tection of Ancient Buildings, decided to 
obtain a photographic record of surviving 
toll-houses once used in connection with 
former turnpike gates. It was feared that 
many of these old buildings were in danger of 
disappearing under various modern road 
schemes. It is believed that the two societies 
have succeeded in securing a considerable 
number of photographs. In addition some- 
one has specialized in collecting photographs 
of many Midland examples of these buildings 
for some time. I was reminded recently that 
some 80 years ago a little gabled and ridge 
tiled cottage, long since used as a store house 
in connection with an adjacent nursery gar- 
den at the entrance to Buckingham, in the 
Brackley Road, was in use as a_toll-gate 
lodge. This particular cottage, with its roof 
covered in yellow moss, is of an entirely dif- 
ferent plan to the more usual form of such 
buildings. Less than half a mile beyond it, 
hidden behind the roadside hedge on the 
opposite side, is a weather-worn milestone, 
long since unobserved and evidently surviv- 
ing road alterations generations ago. 

Abbreviated forms of spelling, occasionally 
re-asserting semi-obsolete nomenclature, have 
been noted on old milestones set along turn- 
pike roads leading to ancient towns. Thus 
Winchester is inscribed Winton; Salisbury, 
Sarum; Shaftesbury, Shaston; Cirencester, 
Ciren; Bury St. Edmunds, Bury St. Eds; 
Oban, On. I have a vague recollection of 
having seen Shrewsbury referred to on cer- 
tain stones as Salop, but this I cannot swear 
to. 

A noteworthy instance of an obelisk type 
of milestone erected at the junction of two 
important trunk roads is the graceful ball- 
surmounted pedestal on Alconbury Hill, 
Huntingdonshire, where the Ermine Street 
from London meets the Great North Road. 
At such a strategic point a milestone acquired) 
the status of a landmark for the guidance of 
coachmen. 

The Standard on Cornhill was the 
zero point for road measurements radia- 
ting from the metropolis before the times of 
the turnpike trusts. This fact is abundantly 
clear by the reckonings set down in John 
Ogilby’s ‘Britannia,’ published in 1675, 
which deals with the post roads at the time 
of Charles II. These highways, broadly 
speaking, were the foundations upon which 
were shortly to be laid the superstructures 
of the turnpike system. Some were modified 


The general alignment of others remained 
practically unaltered, though it became the 
function of the trusts to render them adequate 
in width and suitable in contour to accom 
modate the ever-increasing volume of wheeled 
traffic now replacing the horse alone for con- 
veyance of mails, passengers and merchan- 
dise. Bridges were built where rills and 
rivulets had heretofore intercepted swifter 
progress. Cornhill, one of the original 
boundaries of the first Celtic hill fortress, 
became the site of an important cornmarket, 
and its proximity to the focal poiat known as 
‘“ The Bank ’’ even to-day places this locality 
in a determinate topographical category. 
The city thoroughfares hereabout are all 
intimately interdependent with such radial 
routes as the Great Western Roads through 
Cheapside and Holborn; Fleet Street and 
the Strand; the northward arteries by 
Moorgate and Bishopsgate; the Eastern 
Counties via Aldgate Pump; the Southern 
Roads over London Bridge—all being accessi- 
ble therefrom by clear-cut exits. Though the 
Turnpike Trustees were apparently less con- 
cerned with the inner central thoroughfares, 
it is worthy of note that at the present day 
the Ministry of Transport classified road 
numbers come well within the belt, Al, the 
Great North Road, for instance, having been 
“signed ’’ (until quite recently) in the 
direction of Aldersgate by the R.A.C. at the 
Old Street crossing, while modern map 
makers have registered Fleet Street as part 
of the Bath Road, A4, and Holborn as an 
inward continuation of the A40 road from 
Oxford. 

Adjustments to routes evidently undertaken 
in the times of the Turnpike Trusts were 
fairly well diffused. The new road at Barnet 
opened out from the centre of that town in 
the direction of St, Albans, substituting a 
devious course from Hadley. There was the 
new London road from the» town centre at 
Chelmsford; the old Dover Road south of 
Gravesend was rivalled by the London Road 
and New Road passing directly through the 
chief shopping quarter ; the old London Road 
out of Hastings by way of Ore was too hilly 
and circuitous for the later coaches, a moré 
direct exit being found by way of Bohemia 
to Silverhill. The New North Road connect 
ing Moorgate through Canonbury to Hollo- 
way provided an alternative outlet, avoiding 
City Road and Islington. 

The New North Road from the West Gate 
in Huddersfield superseded the Halifax old 
road branching out of Bradford Road north 





by the trusts, and to some extent diverted. 





of the town, while Whalley old road and 
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Whalley new road commencing from Lark- 
pill, Blackburn, provide a Lancashire exam- 
ple, where Preston old road and Preston new 
enter from the West. The old road connect- 
ing Warwick and Leamington furnishes a 
South Midland example. ' 

The old Dover Road on the line of Watling 
Street passes on the Western outskirts of 
Canterbury, the more usual route being 
through St. Dunstans and the West Gate to 
the centre of the city. The old road at War- 
wick (south of the River Avon) conceivably 
was aligned upon the castle, crossing by the 
Qld Mill Bridge (long since in ruins) on the 
farther side of Banbury Road. An old dis- 
used toll-house stands near the approach to 
the summit of Blackstone Edge on the Pen- 
nines along the turnpike road from Rochdale 

alifax. 

vi R.A.C, roadside telephone kiosk where 
the road connecting Usk with that from New- 

rt (Mon.), to Abergavenny, was styled 
Furnpike Corner. Turnpike Lane is the 
name of a tube station in North London. It 
js not universally realized that the familiar 
socalled ‘‘ triangular’ shaped trust mile- 
stones (of iron) are, it is thought in many 
cases, actually V-shaped on plan, the backs 
being hollow. Strictly speaking, therefore, 
triangular is a misnomer, there being virtu- 
ally but one angle. 

John Metcalfe (Blind Jack of Knares- 
borough), accomplished a great deal by 
improving the old turnpike roads of England 
in the Midlands. 

Atan B. ANDERSON. 


E PAGNELLS (clxxxiii. 24). — In 

Domesday Book it is stated that Edwin, 
Earl of Mercia, held the Lordship of Dudley 
in Edward the Confessor’s reign. He was 
betrayed and slain upon an _ unsuccessful 
rising against the Conqueror in 1071, and his 
estates were distributed among Norman fol- 
lowers of William. Dudley was bestowed on 
William Fitz-Ansculf. He possessed 44 
manors within eight miles of Dudley Castle, 
and 47 elsewhere. Fulke Paganel possessed 
some of his lands, and with part of them 
founded a monastery at Newport (‘ Newport 
Pagnell, Bucks,’ clxxx. 426). His son Ralph 
succeeded him, and held Dudley Castle for the 
Empress Maud. Ralph left six sons. The 
edest, Gervase, founded a priory at Dudley 
about 1161, and supported young Prince 
Henry in rebellion against his father, Henry 
Il, in 1175. For this offence his castle was 
demolished and his goods forfeited to the 
Crown. The estate passed by marriage 
to the Somerys, 








Hagley was held by William Fitz-Ansculf 
as one of the 14 lordships in Worcestershire, 
which he held as a member of his Barony of 
Dudley. He died without issue, and the pro- 

erty came successively into hands of 
-aganels and Somerys (vide Timbs and 
Gunn,‘ Abbeys, Castles and Ancient Halls,’ 
Midland, pp. 502, 503, 519). 

Of Newport Pagnell 

The adjunctive name “‘ Pagnell ” is derived from 
the Paganels, the ancient possessors of the 
the manor, whose castle here continued a place of 
great strength till the civil wars, when it was 
garrisoned for the Parliament two years and nine 
months, the force of occupation being under the 
command, from 1643 to 1646 of Sir Samuel Luke, 
supposed to be the original of Butler’s ‘ Hudibras.’ 
(Kelly, ‘ Bucks,’ 1911). Tickford Abbey (New- 
port Pagnell), a handsome mansion of stone . . is 
said to — the site of an ancient priory of 
Cluniac monks founded in the reign of William 
Rufus by Fulke Paganell (vide supra) and dedi- 
cated to St. Mary. It was subordinate to the 
abbey of St. Martin at Tours, (Ibid.) 
Arthur Mee (‘King’s England—Bucks,’ 1940, 
p- 196), observes that in the present house are 
remains of the old building, stones with Nor- 
man carving in the garden wall, and in the 
kitchen a fragment of old glass showing a 
man, an angel and a_ sleeping woman. 
Many years ago ‘was afforded an 
opportunity of viewing some of these 
relics, which were pointed out to me 
by a friend who resided there when the riory 
was used as a sort of guest house attached to 
a modern brotherhood. The approach to the 
abbey or priory grounds, I remember, was 
along Priory Street. 

Pennant (1782) writes: ‘‘Soon after the 
Conquest it (Newport Pagnell) was the pro- 
perty of William Fitz-Ansculph,”’ and quotes 
Dugdale Baron i. 431 as his authority (‘Jour- 
ney from Chester to London,’ p. 341). From 
him, he observes, it passed to the Paganels or 
Painels, in the reign of William Rufus, who 
continued possessed of it above a century. 
He also records Leland’s statement that they 
were Lords of the Castle of Newport Pagnel 
(itin. i, 26) and says that ‘‘on the death of 
Gervase Pagnel, in the reign of Richard I, 
the manor became the property of John de 
Somerie,”” and quotes Dugdale (i, 612) as 
showing that this came. about by marriage 
with Hawise, daughter of Gervase. (Gervase, 
supra, we have seen, founded the priory at 
Dudley, Worcestershire. ) 


Aran B, ANDERSON. 
BOUNDARY DYKES (clxxxii. 273, 359). 


—Falkener (‘ History of Oxfordshire,’ 
1899), describes a boundary ditch near Wit- 
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ney, which he says runs in the meadows to- 
wards Ducklington, and attributes its name 
to a general supposition that it commemo- 
rates an exploit oF Emma, Queen of -Ethelred 
and Canute, who miraculously purged herself 
of a certain malicious slander of which she 
became the victim, by walking barefoot and 
unhurt over nine red-hot ploughshares. Wit- 
ney, and twenty other manors, are said to 
have been made over by the Crown to the See 
of Winchester as a thankoffering, and the 
ditch is supposed to define this local boundary 
(see p. 13). ‘Ash Bank, Wattle Bank 
or Aves Ditch,’? from Akeman Street 
by Tackley Park to Middleton Park, some- 
times called Goblin’s Bank, is also named as 
a boundary mound and ditch though Falkener 
does not explain its origin. The first three 
alternative appellations appear on its course 
as shown on Bartholomew's map, Sheet 24. 


TOPOGRAPHER. 


REST WORD: FRITH (clxxxii. 3503; 

elxxxiii. 87).—Professor A, Mawer, in 
Lecture III of a course delivered at King’s 
College, under the auspices of the University 
of London (Board of English Studies), ob- 
served as follows, regarding the place-name 
Frithsden (at first reference) : 

Fritcsden in Berkhamsted (Hertfordshire) is 
Frithesden in 1293 and in the same entry in the 
Charter Rolls we have reference to a wood called 
Le Fryth. It would seem to be practically certain 
that Frithsden is the “ valley of the woodland ” 
(Old English fyrhp.) It is clear, therefore, that a 
genitival form in the first element of a place-name 
does not necessarily imply a personal name. 


(‘ Problems of English Place-Name Study : 
Cambridge University Press, 1929, pp. 98, 
99. ) 


A. B. A. 
(SRISDT KE : GRIMSDITCH (clxxxii. 
85).—The Grimsdike running between 


the rivers Glyme and Evenlode in Oxford- 
shire has been considered as used by the 
British as a barrier to check the advance of 
the Saxons in the Cherwell Basin about the 
year a.p. 571 (Falkener, ‘ Hist. of Oxford- 
shire,’ 1909. 35). One of.these Grimsdikes 
has been stated to run from Charlbury to 
Wooton, and is easiest to trace as it emerges 
from Ditchley Park on the east. The other 
is south of Bensington (or Benson), and may 
be supposed from its remains to have reached 
from the Thames at Newnham Murren or 
Mongewell, to the foot of the Chilterns at 
Nuffield. (Ibid. p. 13.) 

In a general note it has been asserted that 
22 earthen ramparts in England have been 








i, 


styled Grimsdikes. Dr. Stukeley has beep 
quoted for the derivation from the Anglo 
Saxon work “‘“Grime’’ meaning a witch, fe 
others attribute its origin to the German 
Grenze, and say that the proper meaning js 
therefore a frontier line. he theory ie 
been advanced that such works, for the most 
part, originally pre-Roman tribal defensive 
ramparts, were later on used by the Saxons 
as non-military lines of division for certain 
districts. The name is stated to have been 
also applied to the Antonine Wall from 
Forth to Clyde. Dr. Guest has been quoted 
for the theory that the meaning of the Scotch 
surname Graeme or Graham was a dweller 
on a Grimsdike. (Footnote ibid.) 

The antiquary, Camden, has been quoted 
as stating that (with reference to the division 
of the provinces in Britain at the time of the 
Romans), Valentia extended from Severus 
Wall to Grimesdike in Scotland. (Vide ‘ Iter 
Britanniarum: A New Comment.’ Rey, 
Thos, Reynolds. 1799. Footnote to Preface 
ili.) I recollect having seen the word 
Greamesdyke or Grahamsdyke . mentioned 
somewhere, but am unable to refer. Part of 
the present boundary line between England 
and Scotland from the Longtown-Langholm 
Road north of Carlisle to the River Sark is 
marked Scots Dike on the quarter-inch Sur 
vey Map, Fourth Edition, Sheet 1. 

A Grimesditch is noted in Cheshire, on the 
authority of Chalmers, ‘ Caledonia,’ vol. i, 
p. 119, quoted by Taylor, ‘ Words and 
Places,’ p. 195. Four other earthworks bear- 
ing the same name slightly altered have been 
found, according to a footnote in the latter 
work, but Taylor does not say where. In the 
text mention is made of the fact that the 
Wall of Antoninus, from Forth to Clyde, 
goes by the name of Grime’s Dyke. 


A. B. A. 


SALTERNS ~ SALTWAYS: NAMES 
ONCE CONNECTED WITH SALT 
(clxxxiii. 24 and references there given).— 
Governor Pownall (‘ Archaeologia ’) has been 
quoted as observing that (in his time) there 
were mo remaining the ruins of several 
ancient salt pans at Old Lynn (King’s Lynn, 
Norfolk). He also poy rb that thon 
may have been a connection between Sandy 
in Bedfordshire (the Saline of Ptolemy) and 
Old Lynn in Roman times. (Vide ‘ Iter 
Britanniarum.’ Comment. 1799, p. 260). 
With reference to Mr. W. B. Crump’s 
allusion to the Rev. J. C. Atkinson’s paper in 
the Archaeological Journal, xxxvii, in which 
he (Mr. Crump) mentions certain salting 
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unds on the Yorkshire coast of the Tees 
Tatoary, near Saltburn, Redcar and Coat- 
man (clxxxii. 164) may I suggest that the 
famous Saltersgate Inn on the North York- 
shire Moors between Pickering and Whitby 
was on a saltway leading across country from 
that district ? The saltway through Salters- 
ford. south of Grantham to the Foss Way at 
Six Hills (clxxxii. 236) leads me to ask con- 
cerning the place-name Saltby, not very far 
removed from such an alignment. dive 


ITHE BARNS (clxxxi. 252, 340, and refer- 

ences there given).—An article illustrating 
various types of old barn roofs appeared in 
Country Life of 19 June 1942. This included 
mention of a tithe barn at Bolton 
Percy, Yorks, a village S.E. of Tadcaster. 
I gather that the roof timber work here is 
rich in carvings depicting grotesque faces. 


Aan BRUCE. 


“TIBERTIES ”: INDEPENDENT AD- 

MINISTRATIVE DIVISIONS 
(clxxxiii. 58, 119).—An Inquisition taken in 
October 1275, relating to Swarkeston Bridge, 
Derbyshire, has been quoted by Jervoise as 
stating that the merchants of the Soke of 
Melbourne had unjustly withheld the said 
passage money and tolls (‘ Ancient Bridges, 
Mid and Eastern Eng.’, 6 and 7.) Melbourne 
lies midway between Derby and Ashby de la 
Zouch. 

B. A. 


LDEST INHABITED HOUSES (clxxxiii. 

24, 52).—With further reference to Jews’ 

houses (clxxxii. 262, 321), J. R. Green has 
observed : 

The buildings which, as at Lincoln and St. 
Edmondsbury still retain their titles of Jews’ 
Houses, where almost the first houses of stone which 
superseded the mere hovels of the English burghers. 
‘Short Hist. of Engl. People,’ vol. i, p. 80. 
Everyman’s Library. No. 727. 


TuRISTO. 


MERSEY FERRIES (clxxxiii. 58, 115).— 
Perhaps I should have explained that the 
hotographic negative of the ‘‘ #tna’’ which 
possess 1s not one of the actual ship itself, 
but one of an exact model of that famous 
vessel which, I have been given to understand, 
was built for the Picton Reference Library 
Ship Model Room. I wonder whether any 
Photograph of the ship itself is known tc. 
exist, and whether the heat or any part still 


Survives ? 
Boox Lover. 





The Library. 


Men of the R.A.F. By Sir William Rothen- 
stein and Lord David Cecil. (Oxford 
University Press. 12s. 6d. net.) 

Drawing the R.A.F. A Book of Portraits 
by Eric Kennington, introduced by Sir 
Ronald Storrs. (Oxford University Press. 
12s. 6d. net.) 


THESE are picture-books with letterpress. 

The first contains forty portraits by Sir 
William, with his memories and impressions 
of life lived at Bomber, Fighter and other 
stations, followed by ‘ A Layman’s Glimpse’ 
by Lord David Cecil. The second book con- 
tains 52 portraits (four in colour). Sir 
Ronald Storrs’ introduction is concerned 
with Mr. Eric Kennington. Both books have 
a Foreword by Air Chief Marshal Sir Charles 
Portal, and the first has a poem by the Poet 
Laureate. 

The two books should be looked at and read 
together. To do this is an education, if one 
happens to be in need of it, i.e., if one starts 
with a not unnatural ignorance and has not 
a divining imagination. 

Beginning with the portraits one will find 
everything to admire in the variety of types 
depicted, in the creative renderings of the 
two portraitists, and much to discuss in their 
quite different methods, but however far one 
goes in this direction, one’s education by 
these books may still have to begin. 

In Eric Kennington’s portraits there is an 
emphasis which is interpretation. Remem- 
bering that Tennyson’s lines are said to have 
been suggested by Watts’s portraits: 

As when a painter, poring on a face, 

Divinely, through all hindrance, finds the man 

Behind it, 
we said to ourselves: But the face is the man. 
Kennington finds the man in the face, and 
to make sure that we shall, he emphasizes 
what he finds, and he interests us. We can’t 
trust Watts’s interpretations, and we find his 
portraits of Tennyson much less interesting 
than a good photograph; and, as Chesterton 
said, Watts’s portraits are most successful 
where he had least sympathy with his sub- 
ject, e.g., George Meredith. Not many other 
of his portraits satisfy us as Sargent’s Henry 
James does. Obviously it isn’t poetry (the 
true but almost never great poetry of Watts) 
that makes the portraitist : it is the ‘‘ single 
eye,’’ the unswerving hand. Surely one of the 
great portaits is Lord Leighton’s ‘Sir 
Richard Burton.’ It is safest to have the 
poetry in the subject, as in Sargent’s draw- 
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ing of Patmore as the Prophet Ezekiel, and 
as in Neville Lytton’s ‘ Francis. Thompson.’ 

We do not mean to make any invidious 
comparison between Mr. Kennington and Sir 
William Rothenstein, but it does seem to us 
that, without emphasis, Sir William’s por- 
traits are as revealing as Mr. Kennington’s, 
with emphasis, although that emphasis is 
always convincing. The Air Chief Marshal 
says that he “‘ cannot help thinking that the 
trouble about a Kennington portrait is that 
it gives one too much to live up to,” and he 
directs us to two vivid comments by Sir 
Edward Marsh and an unnamed airman: 
‘“ No man could be quite so strong and silent 
as he makes Sir Charles,’ and ‘ More like 
‘Bill than Bill is himself.’’ 

Confronted with the portraits of the Arabs 
that Kennington had made for ‘ The Seven 
Pillars,’ Lawrence wrote: ‘‘I saw first one 
and then another of the men whom I had 
known, and at once learned to know them 
better. This may point indirectly to the 
power of the drawings as works of art: it 
pointed without contest to their literary 
completeness.’ 

But the portraits are not portraits only, 
they are pictures, ‘‘ astonishingly varied in 
pose considering the small variety of the 
subject,’ and picturesque: ‘‘If an airman 
has fine features, they gain in dignity 
through the cutting off by the leather helmet 
of all but the face . . . the airmen become 
timeless—Arthur’s Knights, Norsemen, Cru- 
saders.’’ ‘‘ This metamorphosis, from amiable 
young men with pleasant manners to grim 
warriors belonging to no age or to all ages’’ 
is so complete that when we find Lord David 
(aged 39) saying that among these young men 
he felt positively elderly, we have to look up 
their records to find that among the youngest 
in six grades the average age is between 23 
and 24. 

But these books were planned, not to 
pamper or refine our artistic perception, but 
to suggest what of gratitude, what of emula- 
tion, we owe to these young men and their 
seniors, and to that end is the letterpress. 
Their portraits will not tell us of their com- 
munity life. They themselves will not expa- 
tiate on their flights and fights: ‘‘ All talk 
of their work in laconic, slangy, understated 
terms, as if wishing to minimize its sensa- 
tional nature.” 

The airmen struck me as being extraordinarily 
modest. They are willing enough to talk of their 





exploits, but they make light of them; 
genuinely pleased and surprised at oe 
interest ; and they accept the praise which has 
lavished on them, with a grain of satiric salt,” 
watched some playing skittles one evening. Qg 
made so good a shot that he. retrieved the gay 
for his side. “ Never,” said one of his t 

. a ““was so much owed by so many tog 
_ One realized the war only when flyin ner 
tioned. Then the faces sive keen ‘ad vosed r¢ 
serious, then the intent purposeful look came bag 

_ The sporting visitor might be pardoned fa 
imagining that the geesiee’ toes detached tones ¢ 
the Briefing Officer conveyed not so much fighting 
orders as instructions to a football eleven or long 
distance running team—save that the listeners ar 
smoking as freely as they please. They are stand 
ing, leaning, sitting with a minimum of formality 
but a maximum of alertness, and somehow # 
the faintest appearance or suspicion of lous 

the unstudied poise and stance of a grouping 
Velasquez. “ 
_ They threw away their smokes, filed out, 
ing, and rumbled off into the night sky. 


Tue Yemen may come into the public ee @ 
at any moment owing to its position on 
the Southern Red Sea, its common fro 
with the Aden Protectorate and to 
spread Italian penetration. Dr. Scott's h 
‘In the High Yemen,’ published by Mr. Ji 
Murray, is partly the record of a scien 
quest and partly a review of the Yen 
place in Arabian history and art. 1 
country has all the peculiar fascination of 
inaccessibility, for although not a closed laz 
journeying to the interior is difficult and 
tually impossible without permission of the 
Imam who wields both spiritual and tem 


poral sway. San’a, his capital, is the largest 4 


city in Southern Arabia and is the subjet@ ‘ 
of many photographs in this large and gener 
ously illustrated volume. ; 


CorRIGENDA. a. ee 
At ante p. 69, col. 1, 1. 21, for “* 1883” 
1833; p. 79 (s.v. Temeceaur), 1. 1, for ‘* Hastings” 
read Hustings; 1. 3, for “ it now” read a 
p. 87, col. 1, 1. 2, for “ Gaillihm ” read Gaillim 
p. 89, col. 2, last line, for ‘* expounds ” 


expands; p. 90, col. 1, 1. 30, for “ supose” mf i 


suppose. 
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